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FOREWORD 


Very simply but very gratefully the Editor wishes to express 
his thanks to all who have made his duties so pleasant during 
the past year. Specially he thinks of the contributors who have 
freely put their labours at his disposal. The cruse of oil has 
not failed throughout these lean years. But it is also gratifying 
to know of a substantial increase in the number of subscribers, 
an encouraging token. 

The end of the war has brought us again into touch with 
old friends in other lands. Soon it_is hoped our contacts will 
become closer. Meantime a special interest attaches to a com- 
munication received from Dr. Josef B. Souéek, now Professor 
of New Testament Studies in the John Hus Theological Faculty 
in Prague. He is a minister of the Evangelical Church of 
Czech Brethren, with which the Scottish Churches have had 
long and affectionate relations. Besides the intrinsic interest 
of his account of the martyrdom of his country and Church, 
Dr. Souéek’s admirable statement of the present aims of Christian 
thought will hearten every reader of THe EvanceLicaL 
Quarter.y. We give his letter in full: 

“‘ The Editor has very kindly asked me to contribute a few 
words on the experiences of the Evangelical Churches in 
Czechoslovakia during the war and on their present position 
and outlook. Our war experience was probably very like that 
of other occupied nations, with the difference that the occupation 
here lasted longer and the methods used were still more ruthless 
than in the occupied countries of Western Europe. The Czech 
nation was step by step deprived of all rights except the right 
to serve without question the purposes of the Reich. In regard 
to Churches as such the Nazi regime up to the end tried to 
preserve the appearance of toleration, but it was extremely 
suspicious of any vigorous activity on the part of the Churches 
and of their various agencies, and it would have of course 
welcomed any kind of co-operation on the part of the Church. 
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The Evangelical Churches have withstood all temptations in 
this direction; they maintained solidarity with the oppressed 
and suffering nation and they used all possibilities left to them 
of proclaiming the Christian witness without any regard to the 
wishes of the rulers. In doing so they have not escaped trials 
and sufferings. Some sixteen ministers became acquainted with 
Nazi prisons and concentration camps, four suffered death 
in the hands of the oppressors. Incidentally, the families of these 
victims have been aided from funds originating largely from 
the gifts of the Scottish Churches in 1938-39. Still more grievous 
are perhaps the losses among the active lay members of the 
Churches; particularly the ranks of the Student Christian 
Movement have been sadly depleted. 

“In spite of all dangers the Churches have remained firm 
in their attitude and in their labours. Without any ostentation 
they endeavoured to preach the pure Word of God, to educate 
the young in the doctrines of the Church and to succour the 
needy, particularly the families of the persecuted. In doing so 
the Churches were about the only place in our country during 
the occupation where things that mattered were spoken of 
without any adulteration by the official propaganda. This in 
itself was a great opportunity for the Church. We have not 
tried to preach politics, not even anti-Nazi politics merely thinly 
disguised in Scripture phraseology. We have sincerely tried to 
deliver the whole message of the Word as it was given us to hear 
and to understand; but, of course, the Bible came to life in our 
hands, and the chasm between the eternal Word and the powers 
of this age has appeared as if of itself, without our having arti- 
ficially to impose it on the biblical message. In a similar way, 
in the work of our Youth Groups much attention was paid to 
the doctrines and history of the Church, and our young people 
have been discovering for themselves how interesting and 
relevant are the great subjects of the Christian doctrine and 
way of life. In this way we have learned something which we 
do not wish to forget even now when the dark days of oppression 
have passed and the opportunities of liberty have been again 
opened to us; there is ndéthing as relevant and as practical for 
the Church as really to understand the deepest meaning of the 
Scriptures in the light of the Church’s past and in relation to 
the tasks and problems of the present day. Now, in the days 
of freedom, we shall no doubt try to draw more explicitly the 
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lines which lead from the Gospel and Law of God to the present 
needs, but we shall most certainly be very careful not to accom- 
modate the Message of the Word to mere enthusiasms or pre- 
judices of the hour. 

“‘ This experience of ours is very likely in accordance with 
what has been felt by Protestant Churches all over the world. 
When we think of the appalling catastrophe which has over- 
taken mankind in the past years and when we realise that we 
certainly are not at the end of all dangers and sinister possibilities, 
we must face the question how far the Church and more par- 
ticularly theology shares the responsibility for the chaos. And 
it is difficult not to see that not very much could and can be 
expected as long as theological thinking should persist to be 
divided so that on the one hand there are those who weakly 
accommodate the Christian witness to presumed needs and 
shallow tenets of the ‘modern man’ and on the other hand 
those who merely repeat the classic formulas of scriptural 
orthodoxy with noble and perhaps necessary stubbornness, but 
without adequately understanding the contemporary man and 
above all without really loving him in all the madness and 
misery of his errant wanderings. Both types of thought, so 
inadequate for the present dire need of the world, have perhaps 
one thing in common: that they somehow do not really put 
all their reliance in the efficacy of the living Word of God, that 
they are somehow afraid to take their stand upon its might alone, 
that they seek shelter on the one hand behind accommodations 
to modernity and on the other hand behind received, nor to be 
examined, ready formulas. If this is so, mutual recriminations 
would be of little use. Our desires and hopes for a really solid 
overcoming of this dangerous and weakening division of the 
Church’s thought involve, of course, much hard work in detail, 
but they must finally pass into earnest and humble prayer for 


the gift of a firmer, more real, at once more daring and more 
loving faith.” 


XUM 


OUR LOVE OF GOD 


I 


Tue hallowed love cherished towards God in believing hearts 
is of His own planting (1 John iv. 7, 19; Deut. xxx. 6). 
Humanity could never of itself have evolved it. Fallen man 
may indeed, as he rapturously contemplates and admires the 
works of God in outward nature, appear to himself or his fellows 
to entertain a love for Him. But will he love God adoringly 
when and in so far as he apprehends Him to bea Sovereign Who 
works according to His own almighty holy will and makes 
visitation for human disobedience? It is recorded of the younger 
Pitt how, influenced doubtless by legalist dread, he bounced 
out of a church where he had been listening to an Evangelical 
Revival preacher, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Why, the fellow expects us 
to love God!” No, the unregenerate mind, as the Apostle 
testifies, can prove itself to be, not disaffected merely, but a 
veritable compound of “ enmity ”’ towards God. This love is 
supernatural, Divinely inspired. It is as the moonlight reflecting 
the sunlight: God’s own love has gone out aboundingly to man, 
and He would and will have it recognised in the glad hearts of 
His true people, and “ smiled back”. 

The Mohammedan pronounces this love towards God 
impossible, on the score of its alleged absence from the nature 
of Deity (Gairdner, Reproach of Islam), though it would be a 
strange thing surely if a Creator, not Himself possessing such 
an attribute, should be found to have endowed His creature 
with it (even if only in a non-spiritual form), and still more to be 
inviting the cherishing of it in boundless measure towards © 
Himself. 

Aristotle adjudges love to God to be absurd and irrational, 
since He is “‘ unknowable’. Undoubtedly His invisibility does 
constitute a difficulty, one which Scripture recognises (1 John 
iv. 20), in the way of our entertaining towards Him the “ tender 
emotion ” which, in the natural sphere anyway, serves as love’s 
basic element. Yet we may ask, even if the analogy be crude, 
if love is not possible on a child’s part for a parent in a distant 
colony, whom he has indeed never seen, but from whom he has 
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been endlessly receiving loving gifts and messages. The hating 
of a hitherto unseen person is not so unthinkable. That Apostle 
who moves God farthest from our outer senses by declaring 
that He is Spirit is the same that stresses most both our privilege 
of being loved by Him and our duty to love Him in return. 
There is such a thing as “ the eye of faith’’ (see Heb. ii. 9; 
xi. 27; Eph. i. 8), and we may conceive it to be radically inde- 
pendent of an element which the lower animal world shares in 
(1 Pet. i. 8). 


II 


In the days of the less complete O.T. revelation, God laid 
claim to His saints’ love, and that a love holding sway over the 
whole personality in every aspect of its complex constitution 
(Deut. vi. 5), and the claim met by grace with a hearty response. 
The actuality of the thing was historically verified. They 
“loved His name’”’, i.e. His “‘ character’? and perfections as 
so far disclosed to human ken (Ps. v. 113 Ixix. 36; cxix. 132; 
Isa. lvi. 6). They learned to “ delight” in Him (Pss., Job, 
Isaiah)—a word in English which once bore a soberer sense 
than now. They loved steadfastly and so were said to “ cleave 
to Him”. 

In due season the Son of God became incarnate and “‘ taber- 
nacled”” among men. God made Himself known to us in a 
human nature, ‘‘in the face of Jesus Christ’’, so that they who 
saw the Son saw in a real sense the Father also (2 Cor. iv. 9; 
John xiv. 9). The aforesaid Divine claim on His people’s love 
was made afresh, as unbounded as and more explicit than before, 
nor did it fail of genuine response again even in the pre-Calvary 
days (John xvi. 27; Luke vii. 47, the word philein in the one case 
in general implying sensibility, as agapan, in the other, valuation). 
And ever since by his believing flock their gracious Lord has 
been reckoned incalculably “‘ loveworthy ” (Rutherford). With- 
out having (sensibly) seen Him they love Him (1 Pet. i. 8), 
as they look backward to that Life of His on earth, with its words 
of grace and its deeds of mercy and forbearance, and pre-emin- 
ently to the redeeming death, and upward also to the Throne 
for His unfailing high-priestly “sympathy ”’ (Heb. iv. 15, 
Greek) and sustainment, and onward as well to His promised 
personal reappearing. The faith which embraces heartily all 
these blessed revealed facts generates inevitably a rich returning 
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love (Gal. v. 6; Eph. iii. 17; vi. 23; Phil. i. 29; etc.), Not that a 
gracious soul’s love of God starts at the outset as a product of 
sheer self-regard. A motion, to quote Kuyper, born in the soul 
of a magnetising power coming forth from God, first proceeds 
to draw us away from whatever influences have been tending to 
separate us from Him, communicating simultaneously a pre- 
liminary view, broad and general, of His supernal excellency in 
Christ. 


Many devoted Christians, it is worth recalling, have seen 
in Canticles viii. 6, 7 the ideal Church’s psalm of love to Christ 
her Bridegroom, notably Bernard of Clairvaux, who contributed 
a choice enlargement on the passage, holding as he did essentially 
the Protestant view of Justification. And, by more than one 
writer of sound judgment, John Newton’s “ How sweet the 
name of Jesus sounds”’ has been pronounced the best hymn 
we have expressive of personal love to the Divine Saviour. 

Ordinary, natural love, according to MacDougall, the 
eminent authority on psychology, is a complex of feelings, 
comprising joy, gratitude, solicitous fear, sorrow (or pity), 
with “tender emotion ”’ serving as a groundwork. None of 
these feelings should embody any ingredient inharmonious 
with any of its coefficients. Let us venture to pass them severally 
in review in the spiritual relation we are concerned with. 


IV 


Foy it is which is stated, by another authority, Shand, to be 
the most conspicuous constituent in the complex sentiment of 
love. And in the spiritual sphere of the Gospel we accordingly 
find that love “‘ rejoiceth”’ (1 Cor. xiii. 6). The Gospel itself 
provides the joy: it came as “good tidings of great joy”. The 
most favoured material analogue for it, perhaps, is a feast. 
Faith in it begets this joy (Rom. xv. 13; Phil. i. 25). ‘‘ Salvation- 
joy” is the O.T. anticipatory Messianic term, which we meet 
with a dozen times. Nor can it be deemed by any means wholly 
self-related on the part of the godly ones who evince it. Theirs 
is a joy inspired by the Holy Ghost (Acts xiii. 52; Rom xiv. 
17; Gal. v. 22; 1 Thess. i. 6). They rejoice “in God” (Rom. v. 
11; Phil. iii. 1; iv. 4; Philem. 20)—as is so frequently predicted 
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likewise of the saints in the O.T., where also the Psalmist likes 
more demurely often to speak of joy in God’s “ name”’, His 
revealed nature or will. Instance the purely unselfish rejoicings 
over the triumphs of God’s cause recorded in Luke xv. 24; 
xix. 37; John iii. 39; Acts xi. 23; xv. 3. Not that self-relation 
is at all excluded in its due course. The Gospel was designed to 
give the oil of joy for mourning: joy in the knowledge of recon- 
cilement with God, in victory over temptation, in answered 
prayer, in all the divers personal outcomes of saving grace. 
And every true apostle is sent as a helper of others in that Gospel 
joy (2 Cor. i. 24). It fell to the Reformers to revive it in their 
day; their recovery of justification truth, says Harnack, initiated 
““a personal joy and certainty which no medieval Christian had 
ever possessed’, And the same may be claimed for our own 
Evangelical Revival, two centuries later; someone has compared 
its work to the re-ringing of joybells that had been hanging silent 
for long in dark, forsaken towers. . 

“The Gospel Aope’’ (Col. i. 23) is this joy relative to that 
portion of Gospel bounty and blessing which awaits an assured, 
though deferred, consummation (Rom. v. 2; xii. 12; xv. 13). 
It has been Divinely communicated, though “ reserved in 
heaven ” (cf. Rom. xv. 4; 2 Thess. ii. 16; with Col. i. 5; Heb. vi. 
19). Personified, it is Christ Himself coming in His kingdom 
(Col. i. 27; 1 Tim. i. 1), The word or term suffers in this hallowed 
connection from the looser and cheaper sense it bears in common 
parlance as something ranging from bare chance to strong 
likelihood. “ Sure and stedfast”, this sacred hope will never 
put to shame (Rom. v. 5), though the Pilgrim may not always 
hold the telescope steadily as he essays to descry the coming 
glory from the hill called Clear. And it develops meanwhile 
a calm trust in God, a love towards our co-sharing fellows, and 
a purity in ourselves (Lam. iii. 26; Col. i. 4, 5; 1 John iii. 3). 


V 


Godly Christian thankfulness or gratitude likewise need not 
be, nor is, at the outset a totally self-related motion of the mind, 
the output of sheer self-love. As has been already implied, self- 
love is in itself a purely natural principle, neither good nor 
bad per se, capable of residence alike in the hearts of devils or 
angels, Christ and Satan agree in attesting this (Luke vi. 32; 
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Job i. 9). When God has graciously and savingly drawn the 
heart first of all to Himself and to a sense of His all-transcending 
excellency, self-love at once can and does duly perform its own 
distinctive devotional part. ‘“‘ We thank Thee for Thy great 
glory”, says that most ancient of liturgical chants, the Gloria 
in Excelsis, re-echoing David in Ps. cxxxviii. 4, 5, R.V. That 
glory was to him and the pre-Christian saints, however rudimental 
in comparison, what it is in our Gospel day, a “‘ grace-glory ” 
(Eph. i. 6). Glory and goodness could be interchangeable terms 
(Exod. xxxiii. 18, 19). Do we not grant that God’s unceasing 
objective must be that which is the very best? And, then, if 
that entity were distinct from Himself; would it not excel Him 
in goodness—an impossible conclusion? Hence God’s end and 
objective must ever be His own glory. The Psalmist sings again: 
“His tender mercies are over all His works. All Thy works 
shall give thanks to Thee” (cxlv. 9, 10, R.V.), and we in- 
tuitively concur: compare also cxi. 1, 2, and the oft-repeated 
“give thanks unto Thy name”, R.V. All this belongs to the 
pre-Calvary day, yet has its providence-regarding counterpart 
presented also in the N.T., for the Apocalyptic elders cry: 
“We give Thee thanks because Thou hast taken Thy great 
power and reigned ”’ (xi. 17), and the Apostle Paul calls on us 
to give God thanks “always for all things” (Eph. v. 20). 
But, towering above all such concerns, rises the Cross of redemp- 
tion. Our awed reverentialness, far from being diminished, is 
deepened at the sight of the Divine Majesty stooping to redeem 
and reconcile, which sheds such glory on the Father’s holiness 
and wisdom and faithfulness and love, and on the Son’s com- 
passion and endurance and mediatorial power. And sanctified 
self-love, singling itself out, exclaims ‘‘ Thanks be unto God 
for His unspeakable gift”, 2 Cor. ix. 15 (cf. Rom. vii. 25; 
1 Cor. xv. 57). It is otherwise with the unregenerate heart. 
The gratitude principle is discerned to be a combine of two 
elements, (a) the pleasing sense of experiencing a kindness 
and (4) the humbling consciousness of the donor’s ability and 
title, if he had willed to have withholden it. Of these the first, 
in the natural sphere of human things, and still more in the 
spiritual domain, is too apt to show itself tenuous and fitful. 
Hastings’ great Dictionary of the Bible has not a single paragraph 
in its four mammoth volumes expressly dealing with thanks- 
giving—“ the final religious virtue towards God ” (Mackensie, 
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Christian Ethics)—which must have been a sheer oversight, 
yet is an illuminating one as well. As regards the second, in 
either sphere self-sufficient hearts will, no doubt more or less 
unconsciously, sit loose to any such self-abasing mental attitude. 
Romanists believe, credally, that Christ died for their sins’ 
pardon, yet self-confidently set themselves to ‘‘ make their souls ” 
by merits and penances and wearables and Virgin-devoteeism 
and Purgatory. Protestant churches in the homelier days used 
to announce a harvest “ thanksgiving ’’: nowadays they usually 
celebrate their harvest festival”’. 


VI 


The godly fear which love to the Lord begets is a solemn, 
awed, and sensitive solicitude lest anything in the realm of 
thought, word, or deed should haply cause displeasure to the 
Almighty Heavenly Father. He Himself instils it, and the desire 
to be imbued with it, into His people’s hearts (Jer. xxxii. 40; 
Ps. Ixxxvi. 11) by His Spirit (Isa. xi. 2). It abounded in O.T. 
days, the “‘ fear of God’s name” being frequently referred to. 
An utterance in Ps, cxxx expresses the secret of the matter so 
evangelically that the later versions almost without exception 
jib and boggle at it: ‘‘ There is forgiveness with Thee that 
Thou mayest be feared.” A reader of the Scriptures, neverthe- 
less, might have been prepared for it by words in Solomon’s 
great temple-dedication prayer (1 Kings viii. 39, 40) and would 
find it endorsed in Jer. v. 24; xxxiii. 9 and Hos. iii. 5. It is an 
anticipation of 1 Pet. i. 17 f: “‘ Pass your sojourning time here 
in fear, forasmuch as ye were redeemed . . . with the precious 
blood of Christ.’” That was what Gospel pardon and peace cost. 
So we need not be taken aback by the R.V. of Eph. v. 21, 
“the fear of Christ”’, and may heartily endorse Cowper’s lines: 


What fear he feels his gratitude inspires. 
Shall he, for such deliv’rance dearly wrought, 
Recompense ill? He trembles at the thought! 


Moreover, there is grace continuously present as well as that 
which has passed. God inworks both desire and decision for 
that which is good in the hearts of His people (Phil. ii. 13). 
And His apostolically announced assurance to them is sound: 
“* Sin shall not have dominion over you, for you are . . . under 
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grace’ (Rom. vi. 14). ‘‘ There is nothing here on earth”’, says 
Bunyan, “‘ that can awe the heart like the grace of God.” 

This fear, this gracious solicitude, is a whole hemisphere 
removed from the tormenting conscience-fear which perfect 
love casts out (1 John iv. 18). Love ushers in this. They are 
to each other as nadir and zenith: see them contrasted in Isa. 
Vili. 12, 13 and 1 Pet. iii. 14, 15. On the other hand, with 
hallowed reverence this gracious fear oscillates between affiliation 
and identification, as has just been glimpsed under the subject 
of thankfulness. When esteem for any ordinary mortal is 
entertained, simple respect will be the essential uppermost 
element; in a native ruler’s case, honour or homage; in relation 
to God, adoring reverence; whilst, given a varied, a not diverse 
but complementary direction to the view, in the sentiment or 
bearing towards a father it will be devoted love. But in God 
divine majesty and ideal fatherhood unite, whence arises the 
feeling we are dwelling upon. How virtually interchangeable 
and synonymous these two become may be seen from comparing 
Ps, xxxi. 23 with xxxiv. 9 and xcvii. 10 with Prov. viii. 13. 

Like the other constituents of our love of God, this gracious 
fear is capable of holding itself above any undue self-interest, 
above the mere guarding of self from hazard of incurring His 
chastisement. “‘ It will persuade a man purely for the goodness 
and lovableness of God to fear to offend Him, though there 
were no interest at all in it of a man’s own misery or happiness ” 
(Leighton). ‘“‘ He who considers what kind of a Father is God 
to us will see reason enough, even were there no hell, why the 
thought of offending Him should seem more dreadful than 
any death ” (Calvin). So it is the sovereign evangelical prophy- 
lactic against all and every antinomianism. It is the sounding- 
board which makes the Divine appeal reverberate decisively 
in the Christian heart: “* Oh, do not this abominable thing which 
I hate!” 

Besides, this love-fear is bound, taking a wider survey, to 
be at times exercised relative to this and that, corporate or official 
or social, violation of or slight upon God’s honour or revealed 
will, which comes under notice. The phase of it which is in 
such a case experienced is termed in Scripture “‘ godly jealousy ” 
(2 Cor. xi. 2, 3; Num. xxv. 11, R.V.; see 1 Kings xix. 10). 
It may take the form of a refusal, grave and sober yet pointed 
and outspoken, to countenance some movement or enterprise 
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or practice; or to accede to some passing personal proposal, as 
when Abram rejected the present of the king of Sodom (Gen. 
xiv. 23) or Ezra the proffered Persian escort (Ezra viii. 22). 
It may creditably call forth a manifestation of righteous anger 
(Eph. iv. 26) when the offence is at once inexcusable and unex- 
pected. In our own day if Hooker were alive again in England 
he would doubtless reiterate: ‘‘ He cannot love the Lord Jesus 
in his heart who can brook a mingle-mangle . . . of ministers 
and massing priests.” And what is to be thought of many of 
the methods resorted to for the procurement of funds for the 
upkeep of religious institutions? 

At the same time, it calls for notice that Scripture is quite 
devoid of all expression of apprehension for the ultimate fortunes 
and welfare of God’s cause and kingdom. Christ never foretold 
that His Gospel would convert the world and sweep all before 
it. ‘‘ They would not come” expressed what He knew and 
stated would be its conventional reception. Its object was and is 
“ to take out of the nations a people for His name ” (Acts xv. 14), 
and it is doing that. ‘‘ Gospel prophecy”, said Mozley, “ draws 
no sanguine picture, speaks of no regeneration of society here ” 
(University Sermons, 118). “In every generation”, says Dr. 
Inge, ‘‘ many are called, few chosen; we must expect to find 
ourselves in a small minority” (Gate of Life, 23). The flouted 
“‘ doctrines of grace ’’ are the real cordial for our spirits here. 
God’s covenant in Christ for His people is everlasting, and His 
sovereign electing love and power beyond defeat. Old Hilary 
of Poitiers was right in decrying any irreligiosa sollicitudo pro 
Deo. 


Vil 


Lastly, there is ‘‘ godly sorrow” (2 Cor. vii. 9), frequently 
termed ‘‘ evangelical humiliation”. The awakened, enlightened 
sinner cannot but entertain regret for all his deviations, past 
and present, from obedience to God. As well as the transgressions 
of his life, his nature’s depravity also inspires a serious and 
permanent humiliating sense. If Christ had good reason to 
teach us to ask continually for our trespasses to be forgiven, 
there must be continual cause for our penitence. And it is with 
the holiest of men that we find the most constant recognition 
of its necessity. Christ, by His own teaching when on earth 
and since through the Holy Spirit, has deepened our knowledge 
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of sin, its range and its gravity, whilst at the same time deepening 
our confidence of being Divinely enabled to overcome it. Its 
exceeding sinfulness has also been manifested, as John Newton 
observes, by its being capable of acting against light and love, 
and not only against command and warning. Where conviction 
is aroused of some definite backsliding in which one is conscious 
that the sinful act or course was as spontaneous as it was pro- 
nounced, this penitent feeling is materially intensified. The 
Apostle expresses it with the special Greek word, entrope (1 Cor. 
vi. 5, etc.). The prophet looks for a “‘ self-loathing ” to follow 
from the realising of the meantime Divine forbearance (Ezek. 
xxxvi. 31). And primarily the sin is seen to have been against 
God (Ps. li. 4), however grievously fellow-man has been wronged. 

In this regard, too, the godly soul has at times to look around 
as well as within. The Christian finds himself baffled as to the 
effective opposing or checking of some public sin, and so can 
but “‘ sorrow after a godly sort’’, like “‘ Zion’s mourners ”” who 
were known by God to “ sigh and cry” for their city’s apostasy 
(Isa. lvii. 18; lxi 3; Ezek. ix. 4). 

There are worthy souls who mistakenly advocate a set, 
deliberate habit of cultivating and fostering this sorrow. They 
would have us to keep feeling our spiritual pulse, as it were, 
to ensure the maintenance of a proper level or depth of ‘‘ com- 
punction”’, But how can such building on frames and feelings 
be advisable for the Christian? It brings to mind the medical 
“ Holland’s Law ” which affirms that whenever special attention 
is directed persistently to any one organ, its action becomes 
more or less deranged. Is the frequent reopening of an old sore 
for mere inspection a wise thing? Does a wise sculptor expend 
much of his valuable time poring over samples of his past 
comparative bungling instead of riveting his study on model 
creations? Have we so much time to spare that we run a risk 
of too much “ looking away unto Jesus”? It is in beholding 
Him that we are changed into His image (2 Cor. iii. 18). Is joy, 
and the joy specifically in His finished work, to be held suspect, 
and less holy than our sin-sorrow, seeing that hereafter it will 
be everlasting, whereas sorrow and sighing shall flee away 
(Isa. xxxv. 10)? When variety of temperament is taken into 
account, it is not so surprising that even some evangelicals, 
such as Charles Simeon, with his disciples Brainerd and Martyn, 
following Doddridge, should be found prone to this sorrow- 
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cultivation; but the fact is eloquent enough that the most 
favoured authority with those who promulgate the exercise is 
William Law, a strenuous denier of Christ’s satisfaction and 
propitiation, and next to him certain Caroline divines and 
Jesuit devotees (A. Whyte, Our Lord’s Characters, 153). It is 
never the Apostles! though it is the Word of God that is the 
supreme and sovereign discerner of the thoughts (Heb. iv. 12). 

The sister perversion to this is the studied expending of pathos 
on the sensitive and emotional, as distinct from spiritual, suffering 
of our Lord Fesus Christ on Calvary. (Of this Faber’s. well-known 
hymn, ‘“‘ O come and mourn”’, is the classic example.) Far be it 
from us to ignore or belittle the former suffering. Prophets 
foresaw it; Apostles in general terms recall it. It was an element 
in His expiation; surely our sinless Lord’s sensibilities must 
have been in the highest degree refined. Even so, the Gospel 
narrative of the Passion puts forth no effort to arouse pathos, but 
tells how He Himself checked the emotionalism of the women 
who were present. Likewise the Epistles, though Peter and John, 
at least, had been spectators. Several early Fathers interpret the 
“* piercing sword ” of Luke ii. 35 as misgivings of faith on Mary’s 
part. The “lamb” comparison of Isaiah liii portrays non-resist- 
ance, simply, and Lam. i. 12 is no utterance of Christ. It was like- 
wise with the primitive Christians. The Nicene Creed is content 
to say “ He suffered’’. “‘ The crucifixion was never represented 
in its true form till the fifth or sixth century”, writes the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop Porter, Bombay (Lesters, p. 481). 

How was this? Would not good taste, if nothing else, so 
dictate? The Greek artist, painting Iphigenia about to be 
immolated for her nation’s sake, whilst he represents the on- 
looking crowd as filled with emotion, depicts her father veiled. 
Equity would add her voice, for, as regards natural features, 
solely, as Kuyper quite truly avers, myriads of unoffending 
persons have suffered a like death, numbers of them with even 
more savage accompaniments. Moreover, indiscriminate en- 
couragement of such portrayal gives every chance to unworthy 
and wicked craftsmen possessed of skill to gain enduring credit 
for advancing forsooth the interests of Christ : e.g. the painter of 
the most famous ‘“‘ Thorn-crowned Head”, Reni, was a noted 
evil-liver. At the close of the Kaiser War the Bryce Com- 
mission awarded the palm for German atrocities to the Bavarians. 
Yet it was to Bavaria that thousands of British and American 
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non-Romanists had travelled in 1910 to gain spiritual edification 
from the Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. Our Free Church 
Touring Guild had issued an elaborate “‘ guide” which, inter 
alia, testified to the villagers’ holiness, and enthusiasts, later, 
made guesses at how many millions our tourists spent, which 
must have since been repaid with interest in U-boats and V- 
bombs. Again, pathos is simply sentimental pity and pity is 
beset with a patronising quality—that is its ‘‘ pleasure ’’ side: 
can we venture on espousing any such attitude towards God 
Incarnate? There is indeed a modern French-born devotion 
based on the Garden Agony, the “ Holy Hour”’, the object of 
which, Abbé Bricout’s treatise states, is to “‘console the Saviour”’! 
But for Christ and His disciples, on the contrary, the past 
Calvary sorrow has been, likea safely-delivered mother’s anguish, 
turned into joy (John xvi. 20, 21; Heb. xii. 2), In their now 
passing providential trials He “ sympathises ” (Heb. iv. 15, Gk.) 
indeed—never they with Him. 

Archbishop Porter truly adds that the early Christians 
** dwelt upon our Lord’s glorified life more’ than moderns do. 
Exceptions, however, soon emerged. In the Transitus Mariae, 
a composition of the fourth century, which was the fount of 
Mariolatry, Mary keeps on tearfully visiting His sepulchre day 
after day, as though He had never risen. But then what greatly 
matters the Resurrection to any who have, much like the fox with 
the hundred life-saving devices in the fable, numberless supple- 
ments, as we have seen, to eke out the vague efficacy seemingly 
accruing in their view from the Death on Calvary? It is very 
different with those believers in the sin-bearing Christ, to whom 
it is indispensable as the Father’s certificate of the all-sufficiency 
as regards merit and satisfaction of those unique “ sufferings 
of His soul’’, which they recognise as having constituted the 
“soul of His sufferings’’, and which infinitely transcend any 
attempt at human pathos. 


VIII 


The animal groundwork of the complex love sentiment, 
viz. “tenderness”, “‘ sender emotion”’, is liable to be appraised 
by some as tantamount to the whole, even in the case of Christian 
spiritual love for God. Christmas is being turned nowadays 
into a festival of babyhood, and Christ treated as a spiritual 
Peter Pan, contemplated at that season as though infancy was 
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His perpetuated condition. A recent Bishop of London gibbers: 
“The only means by which God could win the love of our 
human race was by coming down as a little child.” Considering 
that psychology adjudges this “tender emotion”’ to be akin 
to or identical with a little girl’s feeling for her doll, such a 
tendency is plainly calculated to undermine all proper sense of 
our Lord’s Divine sovereignty and authority. Others, less 
superficially sentimental, estimate the sincerity and genuineness 
of any godly love by the degree in which “ tender emotion ” 
manifests itself as forming the dominant part. Scripture affords 
no support to such an idea: for one thing, of the two verbs for 
“‘love”’ noticed above, philein, the normally more emotional, 
is never used of human love to God in heaven. This ground- 
work element, as an animal component, is affected and con- 
ditioned by casual states of mind and body. “‘ It is as variable 
as the weather, and not uncommonly judged of ourselves more 
favourably on a bright summer’s day than in winter gloom” 
(John Newton). “‘ That which is born of the flesh is—flesh””’, 
said the Lord Jesus (John iii. 6). Godly love cannot be gauged 
by thrills and throbs. Scripture does apprise us of the imperative 
need of knowledge to be blended with our love. Paul prays that 
his converts’ love may increase in knowledge and discernment 
(Phil. i. 9, R.V.). Through lack of it it was that Peter, gripping 
(Greek) his Lord, remonstrated with Him in deprecation of the 
predicted Passion (Matt. xvi. 22). And likewise with respect 
to faith. Thomas was ready to die with Christ, yet could later 
doubt His definite promise (John xi. 16; xx. 25); and similarly 
the embalming women of whom it has been aptly said, however 
touching was their action, that Christ prefers to be believed 
rather than beloved. To-day the conventional addresses to 
children far more persistently urge them to love Christ than to 
trust Him. The familiar addressing of Him in fondling terms 
in hymns—“ditties of embrace ” is Heber’s indignant epithet— 
is out of line with God’s Word as well. 


IX 


By what standard are we to gauge the sincerity and vitality 
of the Christian love of God? God Incarnate has answered the 
question. “‘ If ye love Me, ye will cherish all these directions of 
Mine” (John xiv. 15). The prescribed version of His words 
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conveys an unduly frigid, Spartan, exacting impression: “‘ keep 
my commandments.” The verb, sérein, is not the same as 
“perform’’, “‘ execute’. It means to foster and harbour a 
steady interest in a thing (or person), wherein action if it arises 
is evoked by that disposition. Mary had “ treasured ”’ the box 
of unguent (xii. 7). Christ prays the Father to “ keep” His 
disciples, as Himself had hitherto done (xvii. 12). And His 
directions or instructions, emto/ai, signify nothing masterful or 
incongenial. His Father’s ‘“ commandings” to Himself are 
expressed by the same term (noun and verb)—as are, normally, 
also God’s (explicitly benignant, Deut. vi. 24; x. 13) “com- 
mands” to His people, under both Old and New Covenants. 
(Some other term is used when e.g. demons are dictated to.) 
““ My ”’, also, is couched with an emphasis, to convey that the 
instructions delivered have been in complete accord with His 
gracious nature and mission. And the R.V. “ye will’’, instead 
of the imperative, points to the inevitability of loyalty as an out- 
come of true love to Him: it has not to be consciously super- 
added. ‘‘ Loyalty” (deriving from /ega/is) is the word that foots 
the bill, being a blend of love and law. 

What is it that so renders this loyalty, this combined feeling 
and willing and doing, on the part of true Christian believers, 
inevitable and assured, however sadly it falls short of what it 
should be? It is the constraining influence of Christ’s love for 
them unto death, brought home to and wrought upon their 
hearts by the Almighty Spirit of God, which impels them to 
live henceforward not for themselves but for Him who for their 
sakes died and rose again—to live for righteousness because 
He bore their sins in His body on the tree—to glorify God with 
their body because they were thus, by the gracious counsel and 
action of the Divine Trinity, bought at that price—to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly here below, renouncing worldly lusts and 
zealous in well-doing, cherishing all the while the blessed hope 
of their Saviour’s reappearing, because He gave Himself for 
their redemption (2 Cor. v. 14; 1 Pet. ii. 24; 1 Cor. vi. 20; 
Tit. ii, 12-14). This is the grand N.T. consummation of the 
O.T. “sacrifice of thanksgiving ” (Rom. xii. 1). This comes of 
the faith which worketh through love, whose watchword is 
“for His sake’"—which, far from undermining, as might 
superficially be calculated, unfailingly stabilises God’s eternal 
law (Gal. v. 6; Rom. iii. 31). 
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This loyalty to God in Christ is far from being some tame, 
dull dutifulness or conscientiousness. Duty, that which is 
““due”’, is a debt we keep listlessly discharging. Of conscience, 
as Whately observed, whilst the violation of it does indeed give 
pain and uneasiness, it can hardly be said that its satisfying calls 
forth any actual zest. But one we love and revere we are'naturally 
disposed to imitate. And the four gospels furnish a portrait of 
the incarnate Son of God, exhibiting His ways and manners, 
His feelings, His graces. Yes, Christ there possesses and exercises 
the attributes of God, as equally God has ever possessed and 
exercised those attributes of Christ. The loyalty of the Lord’s 
people accordingly is hearty and spontaneous. Nor is it left 
to themselves to conjure it up of their own ability. By His 
Spirit, God Omnipotent inscribes, so to say, His will on theirs, 
and attunes their hearts to seek and serve Him (Heb. viii. 10; 
1 Kings viii. 58). 

Not in too externalist or technical a manner must this loyalty 
be exercised, as though it were exhausted in such duties as 
churchgoing and almsgiving. In the Gospels “ with all thy 
mind ” has something of a preponderance over “ with all thy 
strength”. It is in mind, in consciousness, that man surpasses 
the lower animals, The obligation rests upon us to inform or 
instruct our faith continuously and to express and confess it. 
Yea, in the everyday workshop of our thinking and reflecting, 
in our avocations, our companionships, our conversations, our 
verdicts, our intentions, plans, decisions, we are to be animated 
and dominated with this practical loyalty. Now when one 
allows, with the demoniac lad’s father in the Gospels, that, 
whereas the call is made on us for a perfectly unswerving faith 
in the Lord, all of us, believing sinners, prove in varying degree 
defaulters, the admission meets with the readiest approval and 
assent. Let then no one be discomposed when he finds that, if 
the same duplicate statement be made respecting loyalty to 
Him, it is almost certain to be regarded as a plea and apology 
for a callous and calculated antinomianism. Our Saviour has, 
as Man, accomplished this perfection of love for God on our 
behalf: so there can be peace in the soul despite the regrettable 
imperfection of love on our part, if by a true, though likewise 
imperfect, faith we are identified with that Saviour. 


J. Warren. 
Dublin. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF ECCLESIASTES?! 


Tue Book of Ecclesiastes might be called the black sheep of 
the Bible. In olden days the Rabbinic schools of Hillel and 
Shammai disputed whether or not this Book “defiled the 
hands ’’, that is whether it was a canonical Book that conveyed 
holiness when it was handled. To-day the examiner asks, 
“*On what grounds would you defend the inclusion of Eccle- 
siastes in the Canon ?”’ In fact the history of the interpretation 
of the Book shows the profound suspicion with which it has 
always been regarded. It did, however, find its place in the 
Canon of Scripture, chiefly because of its Solomonic authorship 
and the orthodoxy of the final chapter. Yet to-day few of us 
would care to maintain that Solomon was the author, while 
many scholars reject the final chapter. 

Ought the Book then to remain in the Bible? Would it 
not be better to admit straight away that the contradictions 
and unorthodox statements, that have delighted sceptics and 
puzzled devout minds down the ages, have no reasonable 
explanation? The author would have been far better employed 
in writing for the Rationalist Press Association than for the 
Library of the Holy Spirit. It is a question that must be faced. 
If there is no satisfactory interpretation of the Book—-satis- 
factory, that is, from the Christian standpoint—there is no 
logical reason for retaining it in the Bible. 

I need not at this point enumerate the particular passages 
that have shocked the devout; we are familiar with the general 
tone of them. But it will be worth while to refer briefly to 
the methods of exegesis that Jews and Christians have employed 
to justify the retention of the Book as part of the Word of God. 

Jewish expositors made use of three methods. (i) Some of 
them read the so-called Epicurean passages with a question 
mark after them, thus; “Is there nothing better for a man 
than that he should eat and drink, etc?’’ (2) Others adopted 
a legend that Solomon was driven from his throne in con- 
sequence of his disobedience to God, and held that this Book 
was the product of his period of estrangement from God. The 
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origin of this legend appears to be i. 12 which says, “I the 
preacher was King over Israel”, implying that now he is no 
longer king. (3) The unorthodox statements were paraphrased 
and explained away, as they are in the Targum on this book. 
Thus such a verse as ix. 7, ‘Go thy way, eat thy bread with 
joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart, for God 
hath already accepted thy works”, becomes in the Targum, 
“Solomon said by the spirit of prophecy before Jehovah, 
‘The Lord of the world shall say to all the righteous one by 
one, Go taste with joy thy bread which has been given to 
thee on account of the bread which thou hast given to the 
poor and the unfortunate who were hungry, and drink with 
good heart thy wine, which is hidden for thee in the Garden 
of Eden, for the wine which thou hast mingled for the poor 
and needy who were thirsty, for already thy good work has 
been pleasing before Jehovah’ .”” Paraphrase along these lines 
could make even Wellhausen a fundamentalist ! 

Early Christian commentaries used similar methods of 
allegorising, paraphrasing, and explaining away. Jerome wrote 
a commentary on the Book to induce a Roman lady to adopt 
the monastic life. According to him, the purpose of the Book 
is to show the utter vanity of every sublunary enjoyment, and 
hence the necessity of betaking oneself to an ascetic life, devoted 
entirely to the service of God. 

Martin Luther was probably the first to deny the Solomonic 
authorship. He regarded the Book as “‘a sort of Talmud, 
compiled from many books, probably from the library of King 
Ptolemy Euergetes of Egypt”. Grotius in 1644 followed 
Luther in the idea that the Book was a collection, and once the 
idea of the unity of the Book was broken, it became possible to 
follow a fresh line of interpretation. Thus Herder and Eich- 
horn (c. 1780) regarded the book as a dialogue between a refined 
sensualist and a sensual worldling, or between a teacher and a 
pupil. The successor to this theory to-day is the commonly 
adopted one of three hands in the Book. First, there is 
Koheleth himself. Koheleth is the title assumed by the main 
author. Our English versions translate it as “‘ The Preacher”. 
Probably this is near enough to the correct meaning, but the 
commentaries commonly transliterate the Hebrew, so we shall 
do the same. Koheleth states doubts and problems that arise 
in his mind as he examines life. Then there is the Pious Man 
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who interjects orthodoxy when he finds a saying of Koheleth 
that shocks him. Finally a Wise Man sprinkles in a few 
maxims and proverbs. It is, of course, possible to have many 
more writers than these three if you wish. Siegfried has a 
pessimist, a Sadducee, a wise man, a pious man, a proverbial 
anthologist, a Redactor, an Epilogist, a second Epilogist, and 
a Pharisee. 

On the other hand some commentators hold strongly to 
the unity of the book. Canon Lukyn Williams in the Cam- 
bridge Bible accepts it almost entirely, as previously did such 
commentators as Delitzsch, C. H. H. Wright and Cornill. 
What interpretation on this view will justify the retention of 
the Book in the Bible? Without concerning ourselves with 
details, the interpretation generally adopted is that here we 
have the struggles of a thinking man to square his faith with 
the facts of life. In spite of all the difficulties, he fights his 
way through to a reverent submission to God. The Book 
then is valuable, since it shows that even with the lesser light 
of the Old Testament it was possible for a thinking man to 
trust God ; how much more is it possible for us with the fuller 
light of the New Testament! Cornill thus regards the Book 
as marking one of the greatest triumphs of Old Testament 
piety. 

Another type of interpretation is worth mentioning. This 
stresses the phrase ‘‘ under the sun’, and holds that the author 
deliberately concerns himself only with the things of this world. 
Revelation and the world to come are laid aside for the purpose 
of the argument. Experience of the world leads only to 
pessimism. Where then is satisfaction to be found? The 
author does no more than hint that there is something more 
to be found in God. His purpose in writing is primarily 
negative—to cause dissatisfaction, so that men will turn in 
search of something that will satisfy. 

Amongst those commentators who hold to the full inspira- 
tion of the Bible there is a certain hesitancy in dealing with 
Ecclesiastes. The introductory note in the Scofield Bible may 
be taken as fairly representative. “ This is the Book of man 
‘under the sun’, reasoning about life ; it is the best man can 
do, with the knowledge that there is a Holy God, and that He 
will bring everything into judgment. The key phrases are 
‘under the sun’; ‘I perceived’; ‘I said in my heart’. 
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Inspiration sets down accurately what passes, but the con- 
clusions and reasonings are, after all, man’s.’ 

Without being concerned with minor details, we have now 
reviewed the main lines of interpretation of this fascinating 
Book. I do not know how far any one of them has satisfied 
you, but none of them completely satisfies me. This is not to 
say that there is no truth in them: obviously most of them 
contain some truth. But I do not feel that any of them has 
given a key that will unlock the Book as a whole, though all 
assume that there must be a key somewhere. That is to say, 
Ecclesiastes cannot be treated as a string of texts, each of which 
may be interpreted in isolation. Even though we may con- 
clude that the author jotted down different passages at different 
times, in the manner of a diary of his spiritual experiences, yet 
most of us will feel that there must be some underlying unity, 
some theme by which the whole is to be interpreted. At any 
rate I am proceeding on that assumption. So it is useless to 
take a text and ask ‘“‘ What does that mean ?’”’ unless we have 
in our minds some scheme for the whole Book into which that 
test must fit. Most commentators have, of course, realised 
this. The point is, what is the scheme ? 

First of all there is one interpretation that I believe we 
must unhesitatingly reject. This is the conclusion that we 
have here the uninspired reasonings of the natural man or even 
of the sceptic. The theory of Scofield, and the theory of those 
who hold to several hands in the Book, do not strike me as in 
the least likely. Koheleth is spoken of in the last chapter as 
a wise man. He evidently had a high reputation for wisdom. 
There is a proverbial saying that a fool can raise problems which 
a wise man cannot answer. If Koheleth was the sceptic whose 
doubts needed to be dealt with by the other two writers, I do 
not see that his wisdom is much greater than that of the modern 
tub-thumping objector to Christianity. Anyone who wants to 
fling doubts at religion has plenty of ammunition in the world 
around. 

Moreover it does not seem to be worthy of God to occupy 
valuable space in the Bible with the arguments of the sceptic 
and of the natural man. We can buy those anywhere or have 
them for nothing. That is the difficulty with Scofield’s theory. 
This objection, of course, does not hold good against those 
who, like Cornill, see in the Book the triumph of piety over 
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the arguments of scepticism, There is something very attrac- 
tive in this view, but none the less I do not feel that it gives 
us the master key to the whole Book. 

Let us then turn to the Book afresh, and try to examine it 
without prejudice. And let us see whether we can interpret 
it as a unity before cutting the Gordian Knot and dividing the 
Book amongst three or more hands. 

If you pick up a book and want to find the author’s view- 
point, where do you turn? The preface is usually helpful— 
sometimes it saves you reading the book! The conclusion also 
in a well-written book generally sums up the point that the 
author has been trying to put over. When you look through 
the book, you may also be struck by something in the nature 
of a refrain, that by its continual recurrence tends to drive 
some point home. Suppose we apply these methods to Eccle- 
siastes. 

The preface is a gaunt and stark announcement, “ Vanity 
of vanities, saith the Preacher; vanity of vanities, all is vanity”. 
That may be the grumblings of a pessimist. To me it is the 
trumpets sounding the opening theme of some colossal over- 
ture. ‘“‘ Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher; vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity.” 

My opinion may be purely subjective; I do not ask you to 
accept it yet. But I do ask you not to dismiss the text as a 
sub-Christian verdict on life. It is sometimes said that 
Ecclesiastes is never quoted in the New Testament. But 
surely Paul has this verse in mind when he says in Romans 
viii. 20, “‘ The creation was subjected to vanity’, and in the 
context he includes us Christians in the whole creation. In 
other words whatever may be the precise meaning of Koheleth’s 
sentiment, there is a general agreement between him and Paul 
that everything is subject to vanity. Incidentally I wonder 
whether this text is a genuine utterance of Solomon’s, handed 
down as his comment on life. Koheleth at a much later date 
is so struck by it that he proceeds to put himself in the position 
of Solomon, and examines life through Solomon’s eyes, so as 
to see how far his verdict was justified. That, of course, is 
only an idea, and has no direct bearing upon the theme of the 
Book. 

From the preface we turn to the conclusion. Here again, 
not far from the end, we find the words of the preface recurring, 
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“Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher; all is vanity” (xii. 8). 
But the final conclusion is definitely presented as the final 
conclusion: “‘ This is the end of the matter; all hath been heard; 
fear God, and keep his commandments; for this is the whole 
duty of man. For God shali bring every work into judgment, 
with every hidden thing, whether it be good or whether it be 
evil” (xii. 13, 14). This conclusion is so orthodox that we 
hardly need any parallel quotations to support it, but we may 
notice the statement of Christ in Matt. xix. 17, “If thou 
wouldest enter into life, keep the commandments”’, and that 
of Paul in 1 Cor. iii. 13, ‘‘ The fire shall prove each man’s work 
of what sort it is”. 

Now if this is the deliberate conclusion of Ecclesiastes, and 
if the Book is a unity, it stands to reason that no statement 
elsewhere in the Book can be interpreted as a final conclusion if 
it contradicts the statement at the end of the Book. Or, to 
put it from another angle, if any statement in the course of the 
Book is given as a final conclusion, it must be interpreted in 
the light of the ultimate conclusion at the end. This is not 
a matter of inspiration or non-inspiration; it is the treatment 
that we should give to any book written by a reasonable man. 

The third way of finding an author’s point of view is to see 
whether there is any statement that recurs as a kind of refrain. 
There are several of these in Ecclesiastes. The “ Vanity” 
theme recurs a number of times: Koheleth keeps reminding 
us of his text. ‘“‘ Under the sun” is another theme. One 
might add also, as Scofield does, ‘‘I perceived ’’, and “I said 
in my heart’’, and similar phrases that describe a personal 
experience. We can see how these refrains fit into the general 
argument. 

But there is yet another refrain, and this is the one that 
causes most of the difficulty in the interpretation of the Book. 
Six times over it comes, repeated in slightly different phraseology 
but reiterating the same sentiment. Its first occurrence in 
ii, 24 is representative of all the six; “‘ There is nothing better 
for a man than that he should eat and drink, and make his soul 
enjoy good in his labour”. The other occurrences are in 
iii, 12, 133 iii, 223; v. 18, 19; viii. 15; ix. 7-9. In each case 
the statements appear to be made as final conclusions. So the 
solution to life is that of the Epicurean sensualist, ‘‘ Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die”! 
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Now something must have gone wrong with our deductions 
somewhere. For this is completely different from the ultimate 
conclusion of the Book. We must face the contradiction and 
look at the alternatives which might resolve it. Koheleth may 
be a slipshod writer who does not worry about contradictions. 
But this is not a minor contradiction ; the whole basis and 
argument of the Book is at stake. Perhaps then the Epicurean 
sentiments represent a temporary mood, which is described, 
only to be rejected. If this is so, it is strange that the mood 
keeps recurring, each time in a dogmatic form that suggests 
a reasoned conclusion. At this point we may grow faint- 
hearted and adopt the counsel of despair, and dismember poor 
Koheleth, sending him to join the noble army of martyrs, 
amongst which will be found most of the Books of the Old 
Testament. This dismembering is an easy way out of many 
Bible difficulties, so easy that no one seems to have wondered 
why the Hebrews were so much more careless with their litera- 
ture than any other people have been. 

But let us have one more look and see whether we can 
save the unity of the Book. Why do we read Epicureanism 
into this refrain? Because we are familiar with the Epicurean 
slogan. But suppose that Koheleth was not familiar with the 
slogan. Would he then necessarily mean by his statement 
precisely the same as the Epicureans meant by theirs? Could 
he possibly mean something that would be consistent with his 
ultimate conclusion? This line of thought is worth following 
up. 
There may be something in it. For at the beginning of 
chapter ii Koheleth describes Solomon’s adventures in what 
we may call Epicureanism—mirth, pleasure, laughter, wine, 
servants, silver, gold, music and love. What more could a 
good Epicurean want? But Koheleth’s conclusion is that it is 
all vanity. He can hardly then be advocating a similar course 
of pleasure for all men, even on a lesser scale. What then 
does he mean? Let us return to the preface and to the con- 
clusion. 

“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” “ Fear God, and keep 
his commandments . . . God shall bring every work into judg- 
ment.” The first is a verdict on all life. The second is 
counsel in view of the verdict. But is the verdict true? That 
is what Koheleth examines for us, turning life over and over 
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in his hands so that we see it from every angle. And he forces 
us to admit that it is vanity, emptiness, futility; yet not in the 
sense that it is not worth living. Koheleth’s use of the term 
“vanity ”’ describes something vastly greater than that. All 
life is vanity in this sense, that it is unable to give us the key 
to itself. The Book is the record of a search for the key to life. 
It is an endeavour to give a meaning to life, to see it as a whole. 
And there is no key under the sun. Life has lost the key to 
itself, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” If you want the 
key you must go to the locksmith who made the lock. ‘‘ God 
holds the key of all unknown.” And He will not give it to you. 
Since then you cannot get the key, you must trust the locksmith 
to open the doors. 

Before we come back to the Epicurean refrain, I want us 
to be convinced that this really is the theme of the Book and not 
just a fancy of my own. The statement in ili. 10, 11 is instruc- 
tive: ‘‘ I have seen the travail which-God hath given to the sons 
of men to be exercised therewith. He hath made everything 
beautiful in its time: also he hath set the world in their heart, 
yet so that man cannot find out the work that God hath done 
from the beginning even to the end.” A number of com- 
mentators adopt the R.V. marginal rendering here, and translate 
the Hebrew Aa-‘olam as “ eternity” instead of “the world”’, 
and, as this makes better sense, we may adopt it. The pre- 
vious context deals with the occurrence of events at their right 
times. ‘“‘ To everything there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven: a time to be born, and a time to 
die; a time to plant and a time to pluck up that which is planted.” 
And a long list follows. Then come the two verses that I 
quoted just now. God has given us a sore travail. Events 
happen to us from time to time, but God has given us a longing 
to know the eternity of things, the whole scheme; but, try as 
we will, we cannot see it, though we can declare by faith that 
each event plays its part in the beauty of the plan. 

This is not an isolated thought. It occurs again in vii. 14: 
“In the day of prosperity be joyful, and in the day of adversity 
consider: God hath even made the one side by side with the 
other, to the end, that man should not find out anything that 
shall be after him.” Again it comes in viii. 17: “ Then I 
beheld all the work of God, that man cannot find out the work 
that is done under the sun, because however much a man 
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labour to seek it out, yet he shall not find it: yea moreover, 
though a wise man think to know it, yet shall he not be able 
to find it.” 

This is not pessimism. It is the solemn truth—just as 
true to-day in Christian times as it was in the days of Koheleth. 
That eternal WHY hangs over our lives. It meets us at every 
turn. Our fondest hopes are shattered. Why? The Nazi 
hordes overrun Europe. Why? God allows the War. Why? 
A brilliant young Christian life is swept away, while a good- 
for-nothing wastrel is miraculously delivered. Why? Why? 
Why? Where is the sense in it all? And yet we must go on 
looking for the sense. It is incredible that life should make 
no sense. Every man who thinks at all believes that there is 
sense somewhere, if only he could find it. He may not look 
very far; he may settle down to an unworthy philosophy of life. 
Or he may plumb the depths of reason, of science, or of theology 
in an endeavour to find the plan. But he cannot find it. Joad 
has not found it. Huxley has not found it. Karl Barth has 
not found it. No one has. The moment we think we have it, 
something happens that does not fit into the scheme at.all. But 
we go on looking. We must look. We cannot help it. “ It 
is a sore travail which God hath given to the sons of men to be 
exercised therewith. . . . He hath set eternity in their heart, 
yet so that man cannot find out the work that God hath done 
from the beginning even to the end.” 

See how Koheleth develops his theme. We go through the 
world with him, looking for the solution to life, and at every 
turn he forces us to admit that here is only Vanity, frustration, 
bewilderment. Life does not provide the key to itself. 

Come with him in the first chapter, and study Nature, that 
great revelation of God. But Nature is a closed system, an endless 
round of sunshine, winds, rain, rivers, speaking of God, it is true, 
but not disclosing the plan of God. The key is not in Nature. 

Then let us try Man. Perhaps the key will be found in the 
process of history or in the progress of science. But all we see 
is an endless chain of generation after generation, striving for 
this and for that, groping for something and finding no satis- 
faction, producing new inventions, which are but adaptations 
of what already exists in the closed system of Nature, and which 
never bring to light that new truth and solution to life that all 
men long for. The key is not in humanity. 
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But it may be in Wisdom. Surely the greatest minds have 
the solution, or what is Wisdom for? Does Wisdom satisfy? 
Koheleth faces the question in the second part of his first chapter. 
Even though you have the Wisdom of Solomon, the verdict is: 
“In much wisdom is much grief; and he that increaseth know- 
ledge increaseth sorrow.” Why should it be so? Verse 15 
suggests the answer, “‘ That which is crooked cannot be made 
straight: and that which is deficient cannot be made up”. 
If we may paraphrase the last clause, the world is bankrupt 
and can do nothing about it. It is only the really wise man 
who realises the bankruptcy of life. Philosophy may easily 
lead to despair. It has been said that it is better to be a dis- 
contented Socrates than a contented pig. Certainly your Socrates 
will always be discontented, because he knows that he must 
for ever search for the key that he will never find. 

But is there such a thing as a contented human pig? If 
there is, perhaps he has found the kéy dropped after all in the 
mire of his sty. So Koheleth looks there. In chapter ii he 
becomes the complete human animal. He runs the whole course 
of sensual pleasure, and his verdict is: ‘‘ Vanity and a striving 
after wind.’”’ You can no more grasp the solution to life’s eternal 
discontent there than you can grasp the wind in your fist. 

Koheleth’s mind sways to and fro. The clue is not in wisdom, 
but may it be perhaps in folly, in an attitude that closes its 
mind to all ideas? Is a fool the ideal man? No, cries Koheleth, 
I cannot admit that. ‘‘ Wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light 
excelleth darkness.” “‘ Yet I perceived that one event happeneth 
to them all. . . . How doth the wise man die even as the fool! 
So I hated life.’”” Now for the first time Koheleth faces us with 
that supreme vanity—Death, Death that beats at every man’s 
door, Death that comes when man least expects him, Death 
that undoes man’s finest plans. Death can make a man hate 
life, not because he wants to die, but because it renders life so 
futile, just as a child on the seashore may grow weary of the 
sand castles that he builds so patiently only to have them 
swallowed up by the inexorable sea. Koheleth gives an illustra- 
tion in ii. 18-23. A man gains wealth and power and makes 
an honoured name for himself. If he could live for ever, all 
would be well. But at his death all his possessions pass to 
another, and he may be a wastrel and a fool. 

Pessimism of pessimisms: all is pessimism! God then has 
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made us to dance like puppets, in a play that we must always be 
trying to understand but can never comprehend. 

There seems to be no cure, but to cut the strings and end 
the play by suicide, or to dance to our own tune and call it 
God’s. The last is the conclusion of Omar Khayy4m, but neither 
of the two is the solution of Koheleth. And yet so nicely balanced 
are the ultimate conclusions of life and religion that there is 
in places only a hair’s breadth between Koheleth and Omar 
Khayy4m. Yet that hair’s breadth puts Koheleth’s Book in 
heaven and leaves the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayy4m tied to the 
earth. 
Now at last we are ready to deal with the interpretation of 
the refrain to which we have already referred. But let us pause 
one moment more to ask ourselves what are the possible solu- 
tions to the problem of life that Koheleth raises, and what is 
the Christian solution? Suicide is a possible solution; we give 
life up in despair as a problem too great for us to understand. 
Few philosophers have accepted this solution, which is no 
solution at all. Popular Epicureanism is another solution which 
gives up the problem as insoluble. Some have believed this to 
be Koheleth’s answer. But if it is, the closing verses of the 
Book, and other passages in the course of the Book, must be 
ascribed to another hand and Koheleth himself written off as 
a worldling. Fatalism may solve the problem. God is the 
arbitrary Judge, or maybe He is no more than impersonal Fate, 
working according to His whims and fancies. Omar Khayy4m 
combines this Fatalism with Epicureanism. But what is this 
driving force that compels our minds to turn again and again 
to the problem of life? Is it no more than idle curiosity? Or 
is it part of our inheritance as those made in the image of God, 
so that we see that the universe has a wholeness, and that it 
must make sense if only we could find what that sense is? 

The Christian answer is that the universe does make sense. 
There is a plan and a purpose that has its centre and its climax 
in Christ. We as Christians have been predestinated to be an 
integral part of that plan. We have been “ created in Christ 
Jesus for good works, which God afore prepared that we should 
walk in them” (Eph. ii. 10). But not even to Christians has 
it been given to comprehend the plan. Not even a Christian 
can explain how everything that comes into his life takes its 
place in the plan. But, none the less, all the time he is trying 
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to catch a glimpse of a certain wholeness that will link together 
all his individual experiences. But again and again he is driven 
back to the position of Romans viii. 28: ‘“‘ We know that to 
them that love God all things work together for good, even 
to them that are called according to his purpose”’; or, if 6 Oed¢ 
is read in place of tdv Gedy, ‘‘ We know that God works all 
things for good with them that love him”. The Christian 
attitude then is one of faith and confidence. The Christian says, 
“‘T know that all these things must play their part in God’s 
total plan. I long to know what the plan is and to see it as a 
whole, and I shall always go on trying to see it. But in the 
‘meantime I will live my life one day at a time, believing that 
in the common round of life I am doing the will of God. I will 
be content with what God gives me and take my life from the 
hand of God 

If, as I believe, this is the Christian solution, it is also the 
solution of Koheleth. If his refrain is interpreted in the light of 
the rest of the Book, it can only mean what the Christian means 
when he says, “I will take the things that make up my life, 
my food, my drink, my work from the hand of God. All things 
work together for my good”’. Thus Koheleth says in ii. 24: 
“There is nothing better for a man than that he should eat 
and drink, and make his soul enjoy good in his labour. This 
also I saw, that it is from the hand of God.”’ Or again in iii. 
11-13: “He hath made everything beautiful in its time; 
also he hath set eternity in their heart, yet so that man cannot 
find out the work that God hath done from the beginning even 
to the end. I know that there is nothing better for them, than 
to rejoice, and to get good so long as they live. And also that 
every man should eat and drink, and enjoy good in all his 
labour, is the gift of God.” 

Now this theme is worked out, not only in the refrains, 
but continually throughout the Book. There is the thought 
of the certainty of a divine plan, even though individual steps 
in the plan remain a mystery, and must be accepted by faith. 
But man must never lose the realisation that there is a plan, 
and he must never begin to treat the common things of life, 
his food and drink and work, as though they were not the gift 
of God. Hence man must learn to serve God from his youth 
and he must remember that there is to be judgment. Judgment, 
of course, implies a divine plan. If our sins were not a falling 
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away from the divine plan, it would be difficult to vindicate 
God’s justice in bringing us to judgment. But if we are brought 
up to realise that we owe a responsibility to God, it will help 
us to take our daily lives from the hand of God. This is Kohe- 
leth’s thought in xi. 9, 10; “ Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, 
and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine 
eyes; but know thou, that for all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment. Therefore remove sorrow from thy heart 
and put away evil from thy flesh; for youth and the prime of 
life are vanity.”” In other words, Koheleth advises young men 
to enjoy their lives, but not to forget that their pleasures should 
be regulated by a sense of accountability to God. They should 
put away all that would harm mind or body, and remember 
that youth is not the whole of life; it will give place to middle 
age, old age, and death. Could even a C.S.S.M. leader say 
more? 

But this question of death needs a little more considera- 
tion. Once again Koheleth’s statements must be interpreted 
against the background of the whole Book. Death is a salutary 
and sobering thing to Koheleth. See how he deals with it in 
iii. 18-22. Man commonly tends to live as though he had 
unlimited time for doing the plan of God. It is an extraordinary 
fact that most of us live as though this life were to be prolonged 
indefinitely. Or, looking at it from another point of view, we 
dwell upon the immortality of the soul, and forget that the 
vehicle for the service of God now is the body, and, if we fail 
to serve God in the body now, we shall never be able to make 
up in the future for what we have failed to do now. But the 
body is a frail thing. It links man with the animal world. Animals 
and men both possess that which the mineral and plant world 
lack—body and spirit. It may sound rather shocking to say 
that animals possess spirit, but, if you are shocked, I believe 
that shows that you have misinterpreted Koheleth. Some 
Biblical psychology has failed to recognise different uses of the 
term “ spirit’ in Scripture. Hence Koheleth has been under- 
stood to teach in iii. 21 that man perishes at death in the same 
way as the beasts perish; and in xii. 7, when he says that the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it, that man at death 
goes straight to heaven, and not to Sheol. But the fact is that 
Koheleth is not discussing the survival of the personal spirit 
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in either of these passages. All animal life, which includes 
human life, has two features in common—a physical body and 
a life principle which animates the body. The thought is 
expressed again in Psalm civ. 29, 30: “ Thou takest away their 
breath, they die, and return to their dust. Thou sendest forth 
thy spirit, they are created.” This life principle, or spirit, is 
the gift of God, and, when the body turns back to dust, the 
life principle goes back to the Author of all life. 

Thus, to return to the interpretation of iii. 18-22, this body 
that we share with the animal world is a frail thing, yet it is 
the instrument with which we serve God. When an animal 
dies, where does it go? It goes to dust. What about its life 
principle? Can you assert that its destination is different from 
that of man? Are you, in other words, on a higher footing 
than an animal so far as the fact of physical death is concerned? 
Never mind about future opportunities of service. We are 
talking about service in the body. This life is the portion 
that God has given you. Here you must find your satisfaction 
and must realise yourself. For you will not come back again 
to this earth any more than an animal will. 

I submit that that is a straightforward interpretation of 
the passage. And I should give a similar interpretation to 
viii. 16-ix. 10. Here once again we find the longing to know 
the plan. ‘“‘I beheld all the work of God, that man cannot 
find out the work that is done under the sun: because however 
much a man labour to seek it out, yet he shall not find it.” 
Here too we have the acceptance of the plan by faith. “‘ The 
righteous, and the wise, and their works, are in the hand of 
God.” Here too is the bewilderment at individual events: 
“ All things come alike to all.” Those events that are beyond 
the individual’s own control so often appear to happen in a 
haphazard way. The tower at Siloam falls on the good as well 
as on the bad. And then, looming ahead, is the one event for 
all mankind, the one event of Death. And Death closes all. 
“A living cur is better than a dead lion.” “ The living know 
that they shall die”, and can make their plans accordingly. 
There is a sense in which it is never too late in this life to take 
up your part in God’s plan. But the dead have run their course. 
They are waiting in Sheol for the judgment. They do not, 
like the living, know what is happening on the earth. They 
have no further opportunities of earning the Master’s reward. 
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Their bodies, the vehicles of the emotions of love and hatred 
and envy, have gone to dust, and no more can they share in 
life under the sun. 

Now see how beautifully the refrain follows in verses 
7-10. Take up the common things of life, and find your joy 
in the service of God there. Life is but vanity, but it is a vanity 
that may be turned to profit if only one grasps the opportunity 
while it is present. ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wisdom in Sheol, whither thou goest.” And if that 
last verse sounds sub-Christian, we may remind ourselves that 
Christ Himself said, “‘I must work the works of Him that 
sent me while it is day; the night comets when no man can 
work ” (John ix. 4). 

This emphasis upon doing our work with all our might is 
a necessary counterbalance to the thought of accepting our 
life as from the hand of God. We are not to live in a spirit of 
complete resignation to life, tamely submitting to the flow of 
events, saying about everything, ‘“‘ This is the will of God”. 
This is not Koheleth’s idea. The fact that he introduces the 
idea of moral responsibility, with his warning of the Judgment, 
shows that we are to live our life as free beings. Moreover 
the incidental pieces of proverbial wisdom are intended to 
be a guide for the practical side of life. We have reached the 
conclusion that the events of life by themselves do not furnish 
the clue to their own meaning. “‘ The race is not to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor 
yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet favour to men 
of skill; but time and chance happeneth to them all.” So 
Koheleth says in ix. 11 and, if we are honest, we must admit 
that this is the impression that life makes on us. No one can 
guarantee success, and no one can quite see how God will deal 
with him in the events of life. Therefore many things in life 
must be planned on this basis. As God’s people we may sincerely 
desire to arrange our lives for His glory, but we find it very 
difficult to say for certain, ‘‘ If I do such-and-such a thing, I 
know I shall be conforming with God’s plan, and He will bless 
me init’. That is the point of chapter xi. If you are a merchant 
or a farmer, it is no use waiting for infallible guidance so 
that you can invest all your possessions in one venture, or plant 
all your seed with the prospect of 100 per cent success. You 
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must use your common sense, and make such provision as you 
can to meet the unknown quantities in life. If you are a merchant, 
distribute your ventures over seven or eight schemes. If you 
are a farmer, sow your seed at different times so as to make sure 
of one crop, if not of more than one. This all sounds rather 
banal, but it seems to me to be a true guide for life. Until 
such time as God gives us infallible guidance, and as long as 
events in the world continue to happen apparently indiscrimin- 
ately, I do not see that we can do anything else. Let us remember, 
however, that belief in the Providence of God does allow us to 
hold that there are exceptions to the ordinary run of things. 
God can and does work miracles, which are none the less miracles 
because they are brought about through natural causes. His 
people are often miraculously delivered. But it is fair to hold, 
as Koheleth held, that the vindication of God’s ways in individual 
lives is the miracle, while the apparent chance—which to us, 
as to Koheleth, is no more than apparent—is the normal rule. 
But let us emphasise it once again, God has a plan, and at the 
end of it He will be vindicated. But until we have reached the 
ultimate end, we must not attempt to judge the plan from what 
we see by the way. Foolish men may try to do this and will 
be led to a false philosophy of life. Listen to Koheleth in viii. 
11-13: ‘‘ Because sentence against an evil work is not executed 
speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully set in 
them to do evil. Though a sinner do evil an hundred times, 
and prolong his days, yet surely I know that it shall be well 
with them that fear God, which fear before him: but it shall 
not be well with the wicked, neither shall he prolong his days 
as a shadow (i.e. in quiet coolness after the fever of life); because 
he feareth not before God.” 

Here then is the case for Koheleth. As counsel for the 
defence let me adopt a sentence of Cicero in his Pro Archia 
and say, I hope I have caused you to say, not only that Ecclesiastes 
ought not to be struck out of the Canon, since it finds a place 
there, but that, if it had not been placed in the Canon, it ought 
to have been placed there. It is a unique Book, and its omission 
from the Bible would be a definite loss. Quite obviously it is 
not the last word on the problems of life, for it belongs to the 
Old Testament and not to the New. But its solution is along 
the consistent Bible lines that appear in both the Old and the 


New Testaments. Is it only by chance that Paul in Romans 
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viii, after speaking of the vanity of the whole creation, goes on 
to speak of the sufferings that create a problem even for the 
Christian, and the confidence of the Christian in his daily life 
that all things work together for good for him? “ All things ” 
means those fortuitous events that we share in common with 
all mankind, where the race is not to the swift nor the battle 
to the strong. The world is not weighted in our favour. But 
the same things, which break the man of the world, can make 
the Christian, if he takes them from the hand of God. Go on 
looking for the key that will unify the whole of life. 

You must look for it: God has made you like that, sore 
travail though it be. But you will not find it in the world; you 
will not find it in life; in revelation you will find the outskirts 
of God’s ways; in Christ your finger tips touch the key, but no 
one has closed his fingers on it yet. No philosophy of life can 
satisfy if it leaves out Christ. Yet even the finest Christian 
philosophy must own itself baffled. But do not despair. There is 
a life to be lived day by day. And in the succession of apparently 
unrelated events God may be served and God may be glorified. 
And in this daily service of God, we may find pleasure, because 
we are fulfilling the purpose for which God made us. 

That was Koheleth’s philosophy of life. Was he wrong? 


J. Srarrorp Wricut. 
Oak Hill College, 
‘London. 


THE VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE HEBREWS. I 


Tue distinctive characteristics of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
in point of style and method of treatment are so pronounced 
that the bulk of modern expositors concur in ascribing its 
grand revelation of the priesthood of Christ, with its correlative 
postulates, to another writer than the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
In so doing, be it noted, they are not impugning its canonicity, 
but assessing the internal evidence that it contains indicative 
of its origin. Many erroneously fancy that the critical judg- 
ment is a faculty of modern birth; but Origen long ago felt its 
weight in the case in hand and Luther and Calvin likewise. 
There is an Alexandrian tincture in. the diction, an elaboration 
in the phraseology, an expanding, unbroken sequence in the 
argument, which bespeak a mind steeped indeed in the lore of 
the Old Testament and profoundly convinced of its unique 
authority, yet trained in a rhetorical and grammatic school of 
another order. And if Blass’s contention be well founded that 
the author of Hebrews alone among New Testament writers 
complies very extensively with the Isocratean usage of avoiding 
hiatus for the sake of euphony, his idiosyncrasy would seem to be 
fairly established. We may perhaps agree with Erasmus that 
the matter is Pauline, but the style unlike his, and then the idea 
of collaboration, as not incompatible with inspiration, may 
suggest itself to us; for there were obvious reasons why, if Paul 
were led to address a special letter to his kinsmen after the 
flesh, his identity should remain concealed. Yet the heart of 
the mystery surely consists in the fact that the framer of such a 
majestic fabric, immortally instinct with grace and power, and, 
as his greetings evince, well known to his first readers, should 
ever have become anonymous or sunk into the gulf of oblivion. 

But it is not our present purpose to canvass the authorship 
of the Epistle. All that we design is to pass some of its more 
notable wordings under review. We begin with a sample which 
the writer shares with the apostle Peter in Acts (iii. 15, v. 31). 

1. doynyds (ii. 10, xii. 2). This vocable hovers between 
the two senses of Chieftain and Founder, according as the main 
stress is laid on the first or the second syllable respectively . 
35 
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Both Greek literature in general and the papyri lend support 
to either concept. In the familiar phrase “‘ Captain of our 
salvation’ applied to Christ, the former interpretation clearly 
predominates, as in the version “ Prince and Saviour ” from the 
second passage in Acts. Some may discover therein a reference 
to Joshua, the Saviour’s namesake, the very type of an invincible 
leader. The word does not indeed occur in the LXX where 
we might expect it to render sar in the vision of a divine Com- 
mander-in-chief accorded to Joshua outside Jericho; but else- 
where it is freely used of the princes of the twelve tribes, of 
Jephthah’s call to rulership and in other connections. 

When followed, however, by a possessive case, the notion of 
a prime agent or factor prevails. That exegesis unquestionably 
accords best with Peter’s earlier phrase, 6 deynyds tis Cwijc 
and those met with in Hebrews, 6 doynyds tij¢ owtnolac and 
tic alates dpynyds xal tedewrtijc, as well as with the Vulgate 
auctor. In fact, Plato (Crat. 401) and Polybius (i. 67) conjoin 
dexnyés with altws and Athenaeus interchanges it with auctor 
primus. Cf. Philo’s expression (De Mosis Vita, 3, 28), 
doxnyixatatov aitiov, Quotations might be multiplied in which 
the word bears the meaning of originator or initiator. For 
example, Aristotle (983) calls Thales the deynydc of philosophy 
and Josephus (Contra App. i. 19) terms Noah 6 tod yévoug judy 
dexnyds. Like its cognate dexnyétne it is especially appropriated 
to pioneers and founders of states, or such “ pathfinders ”’ as the 
historical Columbus or his mythical ‘progenitor Jason. So 
Isocrates (53) designates the ancestral Spartans, and Plutarch 
(Mor. 1135) dubs the Phrygian Olympus deynydc tijc ‘EAAnmixiic 
and entitles Dionysus dgdtov xa: ondpov doexynyds 
(ib. 299) and Hephaestus (958) xaody deynyds. The 
LXX was not unaware of this connotation; for in Mic. i. 13 
doxnyos tig duagtlag=a pioneer in sin, much as Menander 
speaks of night (Fr. 402) as xaxdv deynyds, a precursor of ills. 
We take it then that Christ is thus set forth as the Source both 
of life and salvation and the Author and Consummator of our 
faith. So Chrysostom expounds the appellation. 

2. petoonabeitv (v. 2). This striking expression traces its 
genesis to the Peripatetic philosophy, in contradistinction from 
the Stoic’s affectation of a marble apathy of demeanour. Within 
the bounds of self-respect it advocates a tolerant or sympathetic 
posture of mind in respect of provocations from others or 
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misfortunes that may have overtaken them. The term petguonddea 
is accordingly coupled with and émelxewa, especially 
by Plutarch, with whom it is a favourite locution. The noble 
portrait of Achilles limned by Euripides in the [phigeneia in 
Aulis (920 f.) presents its prototype: 


éxtaotaua toig xaxoicl doyahay 
te yaloew tolow 


Such a blend of forbearance and condolence was ideally 
requisite in God’s high-priest under the old dispensation, both 
in his sacerdotal and judicial functions. But human infirmity 
marred the fair vision, till the Eternal Priest, Perfection’s 
real Counterpart, trod the scene. For (and this renders the 
word almost untranslateable) uetguonde is the golden mean 
between indifference and mawkish sentimentality. Aaron’s 
fond compliance with Israel’s masked idolatry and Eli’s lax 
indulgence of his profligate sons were gross abuses of their 
lofty office. The true high-priest’s long-suffering will be duly 
measured, proportionate to the case in hand and the ignorance 
or waywardness he has to deal with; it will be adjusted to an 
equitable standard and free from extravagance no less than 
insensibility; not gushing, yet, unfeignedly gracious.1 And 
who save Immanuel meets these requisitions entirely? To treat 
considerately is an inadequate rendering, yet we can devise no 
better. 

3. mgutixds (iv. 12). This adjective with its objective 
genitive, often wrongly construed as a noun, also reverts to 
Aristotelian phraseology. KRI, as a Sanskrit root=w sift, 
and the whole group of classical words, of which the Latin 
cernere and the Greek xolvew and xolow are samples, repro- 
duce more or less their {etymological signification. The divine 
Word is here affirmed to be xgitimdg évOvunoéwv xal évvoidw 
xagdlac, discriminative of the heart’s thoughts and intents. This 
construction is somewhat rare; but the Stagirite supplies an 
instance of it in his Nicomachean Ethics (vi. 11), where treating 
ovyyrdiun as a species of forbearance he styles it yrdun xgetix) 
tod émetxods 6964, a judgment correct in its appreciation of 
the equitable. Elsewhere he calls yedou tév oynudtwr (proper- 
ties) xgetixwtdtn. Plutarch also borrows from Aristotle the 
assumption of a xow) siddv 

1Cf. Aristeas, 256: 71a mpds rdv xaipdy rpdovew Sedyrws 
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(Mor. 900), and we read in Vettius Valens of certain dispositions 
(7) as xaxdv xal dyabd» xgitixol, In all these examples it is a 
sifting process that is at work; and what winnowing-fan can 
vie with the gales of the Spirit blowing through the Word? 

4. toayndltew (iv. 13). In pursuance of his vivid photo- 
graphy of that Word in its penetrative and unmasking potency, 
already half-personified, the writer proceeds to fasten our gaze 
on the omniscient Searcher of hearts Himself, and employs the 
foregoing vocable to rivet the truth he is inculcating. The 
general beariug of his metaphor is obvious, but much difference 
of opinion has arisen as regards the precise allusion intended. 
The perf.part. coupled with yuurde clearly ex- 
presses a state of exposure to the divine scrutiny under which 
the whole field of being is laid bare. The surveillance predicated 
is absolutely exhaustive; nothing escapes its ken. But the image 
conveying this solemnising thought is by no means equally 
transparent. It puzzled the Greek Fathers themselves. Chry- 
sostom’s elucidation has its attractions, but lacks linguistic 
confirmation. He interprets it as depicting a flayed and suspended 
carcase hung up by the neck and stripped of all integuments or 
disguises. There would certainly seem to be a reference to the 
ritual of animal sacrifices, so familiarised to Jewish readers. 
From a passage in the Characters of Theophrastus (xxvii) it 
appears that the verb was used of bending back the neck of the 
victim for the fatal stroke; in which case the /aid open of the 
R.V. would be a commendable version, Yet Philo makes use 
repeatedly of the word in a somewhat different application and 
of the strengthened form éxtgayndlCew too. His meaning is 
rather obscure, but in the passive voice its signification with 
him may be construed exhausted; for in the wrestler’s art 
teayniiouds was a grip of the antagonist’s throat akin to the 
bandit’s garrote, rendering him limp and powerless. Thus he 
writes, tx’ dmoglas teayndlleta (ii. 470); ddvvatel dnd 
dvvatwrégas éxtgayndildpevos (ii. 413); and similarly Josephus 
(B. F. iv. 6), gupudlm nohéum This characteristic 
figure then may be held to represent either the denuded or 
helpless plight? of all created persons or forces when brought 
face to face with their Creator and Lord. 

E. K. Simpson. 
Malvern. 
1 Plutarch’s vivid snapshot (Mor. 998) of the sacrificial victim combines both ideas. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE EPISTLE OF 
CLEMENT OF ROME 


In view of recent theories as to the origin of Christianity and 
the way in which the New Testament was compiled, the study 
of the presuppositions of a book, written in the name of one 
famous Church to which an Apostle sent one of his most import- 
ant Epistles and in which he lived and died, to another famous 
Church, which he founded and taught and to which he addressed 
two Epistles, must certainly be important. This book is the 
Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Church of Corinth. 

Of its author we know very little. According to an ancient 
tradition he was Bishop of Rome,’ and was appointed to that 
office by St. Peter. In the second century he was considered 
sufficiently important to have certain legends attached to his 
name and certain homilies attributed to him which are certainly 
spurious, and, at a later date, a fantastic legend was told of 
the manner of his death. A church dedicated to him, said to 
have been built over his house, still exists in Rome, and his 
name is commemorated in the Canon of the Mass in which 
so few saints of the Roman Church before the persecution of 
Diocletian appear. 

Yet, whether it be for reasons of humility, or for some other 
cause, he writes, not in his own name, but in that of the Roman 
Church, and persuades and admonishes rather than commands, 
There is no trace in his letter of any threat of excommunication 
to an offending Church, still less any assumption of infallibility. 

Clement may have been a freedman of T. Flavius Clemens, 
a cousin of Domitian who was put to death in a.p. 95, the year 
after his consulship, because he was a Christian, and whose 
wife, Flavia Domitilla, also a Christian, was banished because of 
her faith. Their children, who had been chosen by Domitian 
as his successors, disappear from history, and probably shared 
the fate of their father. A cemetery which Flavia Domitilla 
constructed on her own property as a place of Christian burial 
for herself and her friends is still to be seen in Rome, and its 


On Clement’s B. The Shop of 1. 
ff., ame \(Haer. di 3- makes Clement tied bio Rome 
first two being Linus and Anencletus. 
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decorations show that it was undoubtedly constructed in the 
first century. 

Clement wrote in Hellenistic Greek. The extent of his 
acquaintance with the Greek Old Testament makes it probable 
that he was a Jew of the dispersion or a Jewish proselyte before 
he became a Christian. His Roman name is no disproof of this, 
for freedmen often took the names of their masters. He did not 
allow his acquaintance with the Septuagint or with the Greek 
of the New Testament to influence his style unduly. He shows 
that he had read the First Epistle of Peter in several places, but 
when he wishes to say that the Christians are a “ peculiar 
people he does not use the phrase Aadg negunolnow but 
(64). 

It is important to keep in mind that the author of this Epistle 
wrote in the days of Domitian, which are described in such 
lurid terms by Tacitus and Juvenal, and that he was probably 
also personally acquainted with the days of Nero; that is to say, 
he lived in one of the most corrupt periods of human history, 
when not only every moral law was flouted in high quarters, 
but even free speech and learning were ruthlessly put down. 
During this sempus saevitiae, not only Christians, but also Jews 
were persecuted, and the conditions under which this author 
lived resembled closely the conditions prevailing in Hitler’s 
Reich. These are not the conditions under which we should 
expect a book to be produced which inculcates a high morality 
and the spirit of universal love. But such this book is, and 
its production must be accounted for in some way or other. 

We are often told now that Christianity is nothing but a 
syncretism of religious and moral ideas prevalent in the first 
century, and that the New Testament was gradually produced 
by a community or communities influenced in some way by the 
story of a somewhat original Galilean peasant who was put to 
death on a charge of rebellion against the Roman power by 
the military governor of Judea. That his followers taught a 
mystical doctrine as to the meaning of his life and the nature 
of his person is not denied, and it is admitted that they based 
on this teaching a motive for living in accordance with principles 
of morality different from and, in many respects, superior to 
those which had been recommended by moralists who lived 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Further, many are 
1Cf. Tit. ii. 14. 
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ready to admit that some of his followers succeeded in keeping 
the commandments which were attributed to him to an extent 
which excited notice among their neighbours, and induced 
many of them to forsake their ancestral beliefs, to adopt the 
new cult and even to lay down their lives rather than repudiate 
it. But the books from which this information is mainly gathered 
were written by his immediate followers, some of them, in the 
view of modern writers, eastern fanatics, credulous and ready 
to follow any man who claimed, in however enigmatical a way, 
to be the Messiah so long expected by the Jews. They are 
believed to have been seduced into accepting this difficult and, 
indeed, impracticable moral code by the fervent belief that it 
was merely an /nterimsethik intended to apply only to the short 
period which they expected would intervene between the death 
of their Master and his triumphant return on the clouds of 
heaven to reward them with eternal felicity and to punish their 
enemies and oppressors. : 

In the Epistle of Clement we have the work of a man who 
was certainly not a fanatic, who never mentions the Second 
Advent as a motive for conduct, who was not one of the original 
followers of Jesus, but a convert and who, even if he was not a 
Roman, had lived in close contact with some of the highest 
and best educated members of the Roman imperial circle. 
In spite of the fact that a man like this must have known that 
he was risking his life by so doing, he became a Christian, 
and, in spite of the vileness of the society in which he lived, he 
recommended and, we cannot doubt, tried to exemplify in his 
own conduct the moral principles of the religion which he had 
adopted, even the most difficult and novel of them. These 
indisputable facts, set down incidentally and without any parade 
or thought of propaganda in a book the authorship and date 
of which are not disputed, need some better explanation than 
that the faith of Clement was the result of an ill understood 
glorification and perversion of the story of a Galilean carpenter 
who had met a shameful end some sixty years before, and whose 
moral system was in no sense original, except so far as it was 
enforced upon his followers by his fanatical persuasion that he 
was the Messiah-elect and that he would return, armed with 
all the power of God as the Messiah approved and sanctified 
by his voluntary death, during the period which was covered 
by the natural lives of some of those whom he taught. 
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Clement knew the outlines of what afterwards became 
Christian doctrine. Christ came in humility (16); His blood was 
shed for the whole world (7); He rose from the dead (24); 
those who serve Him will rise again (26). “‘ Jesus Christ gave 
His blood for us by the will of God, and His flesh for our flesh 
and His life for our lives” (49). He does not even shrink 
from speaking of the “‘ suffering of God”’ (2), as in his day 
Patripassianism was no formulated heresy. Christ is the “ High 
Priest of our offerings, the Guardian and Helper of our weak- 
ness’ (36). There is even an adumbration of the doctrine of 
the Trinity in the way in which ‘‘ One God, one Christ and one 
Spirit of grace”’ are mentioned together (46, cf. 58). The 
inspiration of the Old Testament by the Holy Spirit is taken for 
granted (13, 22, 45), and under this head the pre-existence of 
Christ is also presupposed (22). 

But he does not dwell on these things, still less does he 
undertake to prove or explain them. They are simply common 
ground to himself and his readers. He does not seem to be 
aware of any distinction between “‘ bishops ’’ and “‘ presbyters ” 
(44), but he holds that certain persons were appointed by the 
Apostles that the offerings and ministrations might be performed 
with care, just as the Jews had High Priests and Priests whose 
duty it was to offer the proper services at the proper place. 
He knows of the doctrine of election and even speaks of “‘ the 
number of the elect” (2,59) but, again, he neither explains nor 
defends it and does not seem to be particularly interested in it. 
He refers to justification by faith casually in connection with 
Jacob and the priests and Levites, the rulers and kings of Judah 
who are descended from him, saying: 


“They all therefore were glorified and magnified, not through themselves or 
their own works, or the righteous doing which they wrought, but through His 
will. And so we, having been called through His will in Christ Jesus, are not 
justified through ourselves, or through our own wisdom or understanding or piety 
or works which we wrought in holiness of heart, but through faith, whereby 
the Almighty God justified all men that have been from the beginning ”(32). 


The faith of Abraham is referred to in ch. 31, much in the 
same way as it is referred to in James ii, 21 and Heb. xi. 17, 
but in ch. 30 we are told that we are justified by works and not 
by words. The author certainly knew the Epistle to the Romans 
and comes very near to reproducing its language as far as the 
moral teaching of the later chapters are concerned, but he never 
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quotes it verbatim and seems to have had little interest in the 
thorny doctrinal problems discussed in the first eleven chapters. 

The only trace of pre-Christian and anti-Jewish thought 
to be found in the Epistle is to be found in ch. 19 where Clement 
writes: “‘ Let us note how free from anger God is towards all 
His creatures.” 

If we are to judge from the contents of his Epistle, the thing 
that interested Clement most was morality, especially the efficacy 
of repentance, humility, self-forgetfulness and love. It may be 
thought that this is not surprising in an Epistle intended to 
bring peace to a Church which was distracted by schism. But 
many other virtues are dwelt on, such as hospitality, know- 
ledge, endurance and purity. Respect of persons is condemned, 
men are exhorted to pray for their neighbours and to count 
their transgressions as their own. Lowliness is commended 
by the example of Christ (16): forbearance and longsuffering 
by His teaching (13), which is paraphrased thus: 


“ Have mercy, that ye may receive mercy ; forgive, that it may be forgiven 
to you. As ye do, so shall it be done to you. As ye give, so shall it be given 
to you. As ye judge, so shall ye be judged. As ye show kindness, so shall 
kindness be shown to you. With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you.’ 


St. Paul’s simile of the necessity of all the members to the 
body is mentioned and expanded, but not quoted. Each man 
must be subject to his neighbour; the strong must not neglect 
the weak, and the weak must respect the strong. The rich 
must minister to the poor, and the poor must give thanks to 
God that He has given him someone by whom his wants may 
be supplied. Men must not bear testimony to their own virtues, 
but leave that task to others. If a man is pure in the flesh, he 
must not boast, “ knowing that it is Another who bestows 
his continence upon him ”’ (38). 

These things are the commonplaces of Christian morality. 
But the important thing to be noticed is that they were any- 
thing but commonplaces in the first century, especially at the 
Imperial court. Men, says Clement, jeer and mock at us (39). 
They did more: they punished such conduct with death or 
banishment. 

How did the condition of things which Clement so calmly 
takes for granted come to pass in such cities as Rome and 
Corinth? It is a poor explanation to say that it rose from the 
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aspirations of the better people of the time and was, somewhat 
unreasonably, based in a religion which was really a compound 
of Eastern pre-Christian Gnosticism, Jewish Apocalyptic, 
Alexandrian allegorism and a faded amalgam of Platonic idealism 
and Stoic ethics, although the people who first taught this system 
of morality—and to a great extent embodied it in their lives— 
all attributed it to the teaching and example of a Galilean peasant 
prophet and to the efficacy of His death. In Him they had found, 
not only a perfect teacher, but also a new revelation of the nature 
of God which enabled them to live in a manner which was 
thoroughly repugnant even to the better thought of the time, 
as may be seen from the way in which Marcus Aurelius regarded 
Christianity. That such a system, enforced by such sanctions, 
should have arisen ‘“ spontaneously ’’ in such a society is about 
as likely as that it should have arisen and found adherents in 
Germany in the last fifteen years. That when once it had arisen 
it did something to preserve, not only Germany, but also more 
favoured European nations from utter corruption is a fact that 
not many will care to deny. Many look to it as the only hope of 
a world which is fast settling back into a condition far more 
hopeless than that of the Roman Empire under Nero or Domitian. 
The Epistle of Clement shows it to us at work through the eyes 
of a worthy, but not brilliant member of the second generation 
of Christians, and it shows us what he was able to presuppose 
in his readers and what sort of arguments he believed would 
move them. 

To him the Old Testament meant far more than the New, 
which, however much its teaching was valued, had not yet 
reached the dignity of holy and inspired Scripture. This is not 
to say that its content was indifferent to him. The whole of 
his argument is ultimately based on his faith in the love of 
God as revealed in Christ, and there is little doubt that if he had 
known the words of St. John, “‘ Beloved, if God so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another ’’, he would have quoted them 
and made them his own, 

These words were probably not then written. But the spirit 
of St. John is in the Epistle of Clement, if his words are not. 
The fact that Justin Martyr some fifty years later did not quote 
verbally from the Fourth Gospel, or name its author, is held 
by many to prove that he set little value on it. It is therefore 
worthy of more than passing notice that Clement, who reverenced 
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and probably knew St. Paul, who made unmistakable use of the 
First Epistle of St. Peter and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and who expressly mentions the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
never quotes the Epistle to the Romans, although he is certainly 
full of the spirit of its later chapters. To imagine that he did not 
know of it, or did not value it, because it was written, not by 
the Apostle Paul, but by another person of the same name, 
would plainly be absurd, but it is not as absurd as to suppose 
that Justin’s failure to mention the Fourth Gospel proves that 
he did not know it, or did not value it. After all, Justin was 
writing for pagans or Jews, and Clement was writing for 
Christians. 

To sum up, we find in the first non-canonical Christian 
writer a great reverence for the Old Testament, a firm grasp on 
the essentials of Christian doctrine, but no attempt to set it out 
at length, to explain it or to defend it; a deep sense of the value 
of Christian morality, combined with an earnest desire that 
members of another Church should walk worthily of their 
calling. That such a man should have lived in such a city at 
such a time and that he should have been the mouthpiece of a 
community like-minded with himself is a fact which demands 


explanation. The traditional account of the rise of Christianity 


gives a valid explanation of this fact. What other explanation 
really does so? 


H. P. V. Nunn. 
Stockport, 
Cheshire. 


SIMON, WHOSE SURNAME IS PETER 


Tue apostle Peter is referred to by name 118 times in the 
Gospels and 70 times in the other books of the N.T. His name 
takes six distinct forms: Simon (or Symeon), Simon bar Jona 
(or “son of John”) Simon (or Symeon) Peter, Simon whose 
surname is Peter (or “called Peter” or “surnamed Peter ”’), 
Peter, and Cephas. A study of the way in which the different 
authors use these forms gives rise to some interesting reflections. 


I. THE CARE TAKEN OVER QUOTATIONS 


In his own narration in the Acts, Luke uniformly writes of 
him as Peter, the name by which he came generally to be known 
by the Church. But in the story of the conversion of Cornelius, 
the angelic message to the latter describes him as ‘‘ Simon 
whose surname is Peter ’’, to distinguish him from Simon the 
tanner with whom he lodged, and the same description is used 
by the messengers (Acts x. 5, 18, 32). Whether Luke derived his 
information directly from Peter or the centurion or from some 
intermediate source, he was careful to preserve the actual words. 

The same care is observable in his recording of the words 
of James to the Council in Jerusalem (Acts xv. 14, R.V.), 
where he is called Symeon, the Aramaic form of the name by 
which he was familiarly known in Jerusalem (cf. Luke ii. 25; 
Acts xiii. 1). 

Once again, in the account of the Resurrection, after using 
himself the name Peter (Luke xxiv. 12), Luke tells how the 
other disciples called him Simon (verse 34). 

It has frequently been pointed out that there is greater 
verbal agreement between the evangelists when they are repeat- 
ing the words of Christ than in their own narratives, and the 
passages we are examining illustrate this, for our Lord’s modes 
of address to Peter differ noticeably from their own usage. 

The name Simon bar Jona (“son of John”) occurs only three 
times, and always as employed by Christ. Matthew reproduces 
it in its Aramaic form in connection with Peter’s great con- 
fession (xvi. 17). In John’s Gospel this address comes in our 
Lord’s first words to Peter (i. 42), and again in the threefold 
question by the lakeside after His Resurrection (xxi. 15 ff.). 
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Here it assumes the Greek form as more suited to a wide circle 
of readers. It is significant that this form of the name occurs 
nowhere else. 

On three other occasions, each recorded by only one of the 
evangelists, our Lord calls him Simon, which would be the most 
natural form of address. The first of these is when Matthew, 
the quondam tax-gatherer, tells how the Lord instructed Peter 
how to find money for the payment of the tribute: Matthew 
calls him Peter, but Christ Simon (xvii. 24 f.). The second was 
at the Last Supper, when He commenced His solemn warning 
concerning his denial with the words ‘‘ Simon, Simon . . .”, 
though soon after, as if to remind him of his own confession, 
he continued, “I tell thee, Peter . . .” (Luke xxii. 31, 34). 
Finally, it is Mark who informs us how Christ singled out Peter 
from among the sleepers in the garden with the words, “‘ Simon, 
couldst thou not watch with me one hour ?”’ (xiv. 37). 


Il. THE GENUINENESS OF THE APOSTOLIC WRITINGS 


No books have had more doubt cast upon their genuineness 
than the Gospels of Matthew and John in these latter days, 
and the second epistle of Peter from early times. 

Yet Matthew’s use of Peter’s names is just what might have 
been expected of this apostle, whose call came not long before 
Simon received his surname. In his narrative he is described 
simply as Peter, but when first mentioned, ‘‘ Simon called 
Peter” (iv. 18), and in connection with his confession, ‘“‘ Simon 
Peter” (xvi. 16). A later writer would not have invented the 
saying of Christ in the following verse (17), and the Aramaic 
form “‘ bar Jona” corresponds with the tradition that Matthew 
first wrote his Gospel in Hebrew. 

It is interesting that John reproduces this name also, but on 
different occasions; its use may have been to distinguish from 
the other Simon. But is it really credible that it was invented 
by the mythical presbyter of Ephesus? In his narrative, John 
uses Simon Peter and Peter about an equal number of times; 
the former is never used by Mark, and only once by Luke. 
It would seem that John still thought cf him as Simon, but was 
conscious that to his readers he would be known as Peter. 

The use of the Aramaic form Symeon in 2 Pet. i, 1 is especi- 
ally interesting; for it is to the last degree improbable that a 
forger would have invented such an opening. The objection 
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urged against the genuineness of this epistle, that it differs in 
style from the former, is surely not very intelligent, though very 
common. This form of the name was used by James (Acts xv. 
14), and known by the dwellers in Jerusalem. If it be necessary 
to seek a reason why Peter should use it here, it may be found 
in the suggestion that this epistle, apparently intended for a 
wider circle of readers than the earlier one, was in the first 
instance despatched from Babylon! to Jerusalem. 

Seeing that all the evangelists and Paul also use more than 
one appellation for Peter, why should the apostle himself not 
use either one or both of his names at his own discretion? 


III, THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE EVANGELISTS 


In the Gospels 58 of the mentions of Peter’s name are 
peculiar to one evangelist only: the other occasions number 
only 26, if we count each separate occasion as one only. 

The information vouchsafed through one writer often 
supplements that which comes from another. John alone tells, 
in a vivid recollection of the earliest days, of the promise of the 
name Cephas (i. 42); whilst Matthew alone records its fu/fil- 
ment (xvi. 18). We find Matthew also telling of Peter’s question 
regarding forgiveness of a brother (xviii. 21), to which the 
answer only is found in Luke (xvii. 3 f.). 

Luke on the other hand records the question, ‘‘ Lord, 
speakest Thou this parable to us, or even to all?” (xii. 41) 
and we find the answer in Mark xiii. 37. 

Again, John tells us (xviii. 15-18) how he himself brought 
Peter into the high priest’s palace, where he “ stood and warmed 
himself”, whilst Mark adds that the maid saw Peter doing so 
(xiv. 67). Mark records the angelic message that the women 
should carry word to Peter (xvi. 7), and John’s account shows 
that they obeyed (xx. 2). 

These may seem small points, but their cumulative value 
is by no means negligible. 

It is characteristic of the same congruence together with 
variation that in the list of the twelve no two evangelists are 
exactly alike in the way they attach Peter’s surname to his name; 
they all know that the surname was given him by the Lord, 
though only Matthew includes it in his record of the event. 


1 See article, Babylon on ", by the present writer in THE EVANGELICAL 
QUARTERLY xvi (1944), pp. 138 ff. 
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IV. PETER AND THE EVANGELISTS 


Of the four evangelists, Matthew and John were companions 
of Peter, and Mark must have often met him at his mother’s 
house (Acts xii. 12) after the Resurrection, and probably before 
(Mark xiv. 51). He was certainly with him at Babylon (1 Pet. 
v. 13), and early tradition describes him as Peter’s follower and 
interpreter. 

There is no record of a meeting between Luke and Peter; 
but they may have met in early days at Antioch, or during Paul’s 
two years’ imprisonment in Caesarea either in that city or in 
Jerusalem, or perhaps in Egypt. 

Be this as it may, the mentions of Peter’s name peculiar 
to each evangelist show that each had independent access to 
information concerning him. 

John appears to have been present on every occasion when 
Peter is mentioned, an undesigned “coincidence which tends to 
confirm the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. 

Matthew was present when Jesus bade Peter come to Him 
on the lake, which he alone records, and they were together 
‘*in the house” at Capernaum when Christ gave Peter instruc- 
tion concerning the tribute money (cf. Matt. xvii. 25; xviii. 1 
with Mark ix. 33). Matthew’s account of Peter’s denial is 
clearly independent in some points, and may have been obtained 
either from Peter himself or from John. 

The references peculiar to Mark include four occasions 
where he singles out Peter for special mention (i. 36; xi. 21; 
xiii, 3; xvi. 7). These are just such as others would report in 
general terms whilst Peter would recall his own share in them. 
On the third of these Peter was doubtless the spokesman. James 
and John and Andrew were with him. Would anyone else have 
put the names in that order? 

On three notable occasions Luke’s account shows a striking 
independence, and in each case reflects Peter’s inner feelings 
and point of view. 

In the story of his official calling (Luke v. 1-11) it is recalled 
how Andrew and he left Ais boat (“‘ which was Simon’s’’) and 
were washing their nets (James and John were mending theirs, 
Mark i. 19), how the boat was requisitioned for preaching, and 
how they beckoned their partners in the other boat. How 


interested he was in the boats! Then follows his astonishment, 
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his deep sense of sin, and then how they brought the boats to 
land and followed Him. Mark’s account may well represent 
the more succinct form which the story took in Peter’s cate- 
chetical teaching; but that of Luke must surely have come 
straight from Peter’s lips. 

Luke’s account of the Transfiguration also is seen through 
Peter’s eyes. We can almost hear him say, ‘ Behold, there 
talked with Him two men ”’; we feel his awe as they “ appeared 
in glory, and spake of His decease which He should accomplish 
at Jerusalem ’’, and we enter into his feelings as he, with his 
companions, was heavy with sleep, knew not what he said, and 
feared as they entered the cloud (ix. 28-36). 

The third occasion was that of Peter’s trial, where he relates 
how “earnestly ’’ the maid looked at him, the interval of an 
hour between the second and third accusation, and how “‘ the 
Lord turned and looked upon Peter” (xxii. 56-62). 

Were Peter to read the four Gospels as we have them 
to-day, there is doubtless much that he could explain, 
but we may rest assured that there is nothing that he © 
would need to explain away. 


Vv. PETER AND PAUL 


Apart from the Gospels and Acts, the only places where 
Peter is mentioned are in the epistles to the Corinthians and 
Galatians, and in the opening verses of his own. 

In writing to the Galatians, Paul uses Peter’s surname in 
both the Aramaic and Greek forms, and this is clearly respon- 
sible for a considerable variety of readings. According to the 
most probable, he begins with Cephas (i. 18), then uses Peter 
(ii. 7 f.), and finally reverts again to Cephas (ii. 9, 11, 14, R.V.), 
and we may hazard a guess why he does so. At the outset he 
is relating a former experience which suggests to him the name 
by which he then knew his fellow-apostle. When he begins to 
comment upon his own mission and apostleship, his thoughts 
centre now upon his readers, to whom the name Peter would 
be the more familiar. In ii. 9 personal experience is again upper- 
most in his thoughts and he uses Cephas again. It is common 
knowledge that persons who are bilingual, such as those Swiss 
people who speak both French and German, turn easily from 
the one language to the other as some fresh association suggests 
the change. 
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As regards the Corinthians, the section who said, “‘ I am of 
Cephas ”’ (i. 12; iii. 22) would certainly be Jews, and probably 
those who clung most to their Jewish customs, including the 
Hebrew language. At least they said Cephas, and Paul’s usage is 
an echo of theirs. A similar consideration applies to its use in 
connection with Peter’s journeyings with his wife. Paul retains 
the same form when recounting the Lord’s appearances on the 
Resurrection Day, when again his thoughts would revert to 
Jerusalem. 

Incidentally, Paul’s usage of the names is so different from 
Luke’s as to support the belief that the evangelist did not 
obtain his special information regarding Peter indirectly through 
his great leader Paul. 


VI. A SIDE-LIGHT ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Finally, this study of names shows how precarious, not to 
say utterly misleading, are the conclusions based upon the 
use in the Pentateuch of alternative names for God, or for 
particular persons, places, or tribes. 

Not only may one person have more than one appellation, 
but we have seen how in Peter’s case six different forms of the 
name existed, and how Matthew and John each used five of 
them in different connections. How fantastic would be the 
result of an analysis of the New Testament upon the basis of the 
criteria sometimes relied upon in the Old! 

Here we can trace different shades of reference, and to a 
large extent we can trace the causes which led the speakers or 
writers to the particular form used on each occasion. Doubtless 
in the O.T. also there were similar shades of meaning; indeed, 
we know this in respect of Elohim and Jehovah, or of the names 
Jacob and Israel. So, too, Midianites and Ishmaelites may have 
referred to the same people, Sinai and Horeb to the same place, 
without of necessity being exactly the same in meaning and 
reference. The use of either alternative would sometimes (as 
in the cases we have considered above) be dictated by its suit- 
ability, and at others be all but a matter of chance; but certainly 
no author would be rigidly confined to one alternative only. 

G. T. Maney. 
Redhill, 
Surrey. 
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THE MESSAGE OF JUDE 


Tue shorter books of the Bible have frequently suffered from 
neglect, not perhaps by scholars, but by preachers and the 
ordinary worshipper, who, indeed, may be so unfamiliar with 
even the names of the books, especially in the case of the Old 
Testament prophets, that he is unable to find them when called 
upon suddenly. So with the Epistle of Jude. It is almost 
unknown and unused except for the last two verses, which are 
recognised universally in the form not of Scriptural quotation, 
but as an ascription of glory: “‘ Now unto Him that is able to 
keep you from falling, and to present you faultless before the 
presence of His glory with exceeding joy, to the only wise 
God our Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and ever. Amen.’? Yet on a careful reading, it is 
abundantly clear that this book has a vital message for our day, 
and indeed, for every time of crisis. 

We gather from verse 3 of the epistle that Jude did not 
intend to write a book like this, for he says, ‘ While I was making 
every effort to write to you about our common Salvation, I felt 
that I must . . . urge you to fight in defence of the Faith . . .””8 
In other words, he became aware that a crisis had developed in 
the affairs of the Church, a crisis which demanded his immedi- 
ate action, and his initial and greater theme of the “ common 
salvation ’’ had to be laid aside, so far as we know, never to be 
taken up again. Centuries later we read that John Bunyan lay 
in Bedford Gaol about to write a Treatise on the Christian Life, 
when something gripped him and made him change his mind 
and give to the world the book known as The Pilgrim’s Progress.* 
We are not justified in assuming that Bunyan suddenly thought 
of an attractive title for his treatise and merely changed the 
form and method of presentation of his message, although 
it has been said that while Bunyan only changed his method, 
Jude changed his message. That, however, is inaccurate, for 
Jude did not deviate from the great message of the common 
Salvation and Faith. What he did was to stress the application 

24-25. 
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of it rather than the content; to give illustrations of the message 
in practice, and it is from these illustrations that we to-day 
may grasp not only the message of the “ common Salvation ’’, 
but the way in which the “‘ Faith once delivered unto the saints ” 
can deal with all those problems which men would fain think 
peculiar to the twentieth century. 


I 


What are these problems? What are the things that so easily 
beset us? And what, it may be asked, could a man like Jude, 
who lived nearly nineteen hundred years ago, know about 
them? 

The people who attempt to answer these and kindred 
questions fall into three groups: 

(i) There are those who maintain that our twentieth- 
century problems are, and must be,entirely different from those 
of the first century, and therefore Jude can have nothing to 
contribute to the modern world of thought or to present-day 
attempts to solve present-day problems. Thus they dismiss 
the whole matter. Of such a group, little can be said except 
that while it has dismissed Jude, its problems remain to be 
dealt with. 

(ii) The second group consists of those who admit that 
some first-century problems have a strong resemblance to some 
of our problems, and they suggest that by study and com- 
parison we may see parallels and discover some indication of 
how to solve our problems. In other words, the Epistle of Jude 
is a page of history, and we ought to try to learn from the past. 
Now it may be admitted at once that this group would get help 
if our problems were only intellectual; but then our problems 
are not merely intellectual—they are practical, they are matters 
of everyday life, and character, and conduct. It is not “ helpful 
hints ’’ that men need, but superhuman, divine power. 

(iii) Thus we turn to the third group—the group of believers 
who are convinced that Jude lays bare not only powers and 
temptations which attacked the early Christians, but some of 
the things which eternally attack the soul of man, and are 
therefore living issues with this generation. They also find 
that Jude delivers that message which alone can overcome 
those things that beset us. They have avoided what is too 
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common a practice, that of divorcing eternal things from every- 
day life, and they strive to bring Eternity—-God Himself—into 
that life, or rather to see the workings of the Eternal in things 
that are commonplace. 

Arithmetic is arithmetic all the world over, and it cannot be 
said that Jewish arithmetic is different from Scottish arithmetic 
(with the first group); or that there are parallels and some hints 
may be got from one to help solve problems of the other (with 
the second group). It can only be said that “‘ two times two 
equals four” is eternally true—true for all time. So with standards 
of conduct. Morality is not a changeable thing, and the problems 
which attack man’s soul do not alter. Much has been made of 
the idea of a federation of the peoples of the earth to ensure a 
lasting peace; but we must not allow ourselves to be carried away 
to such an extent by human rhetoric that we forget the hidden 
rock on which all these ideas may be wrecked—that of the 
human heart, which, if it be uncontrolled, unrebuked, un- 
redeemed, will spread a fatal poison in the world. It needs no 
effort of the imagination to perceive that the evils which con- 
fronted believers in Jude’s day are with us still, just as strong, 
and just as powerful, whatever their shape and under what- 
ever name they masquerade. The message of Jude is peculiarly 
appropriate, therefore, in that it deals with the eternal faith 
which saves the human heart, a message which he summed up 
in a verse too often ignored: ‘‘ Mercy unto you, and peace, and 
love, be multiplied.” 


Il 


Commentators generally pass over this verse as part of the 
common salutation which appears at the beginning of most 
letters of the time, and proceed to the main body of the epistle. 
Therein they find themselves in difficulties when they attempt 
to discover what particular sects and false preachers existed. 
Jude seems not so much to describe these troublous movements 
as to condemn them, so that from his letter it is difficult, if not 
impossible, for us to identify the principles of the sects men- 
tioned. Indeed, some would suggest that Jude ought to have 
outlined the main points of doctrine or practice wherein they 
differed from the Church, and which formed the ground of 
Jude’s condemnation. 


1 Jude 2. 
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It appears to the present writer, however, that the mistake 
is not Jude’s, but that of those who pass by the implications 
of verse 2 and so miss the message of the book. It may be that 
they write from the study desk rather than from the mission 
field, for any man who makes a study of the outpourings and 
ravings of the West Indian pocomaniac in his attempts to 
“* get the spirit”, of the Maranatha group or the Holy Rollers, 
or any of the countless “‘ fancy religions ” found in these islands, 
realises very quickly that these sects have no principles except 
such as can be stated in negative terms. The “ sheppy ”’ (leader 
of a native pocomania group), for example, must not be able 
to read—and this is probably based on the ancient idea that 
while God speaks to the white man in a book (the Bible), to the 
black man He speaks only in dreams and visions. This negative 
idea is found throughout all their teaching and practice. They 
are against the Church, against the ministry, against all forms of 
government, against anything they-do not happen to like, such 
as educating the young and paying taxes; but especially are they 
opposed to carrying out the moral demands of the Christian 
Faith—the demands for self-control, peaceful living, sacrificial 
service. The movements which Jude dealt with appear to be of a 
similar character, and he could hardly set down the principles 
of movements so entirely negative; he could only condemn 
the evil effects of those who deny Christ. This epistle is not the 
only one which gains new meaning when read in terms of 
modern missionary experience. 

Moreover, it can hardly be conceived that Jude, whose 
mind had been prepared for the great theme of Common 
Salvation, would use the words of the salutation heedlessly. Is 
it not far more likely that they were carefully chosen, and that 
the evils mentioned in the body of the letter were intentionally 
prefaced by the “ mercy, peace and love”’, and intentionally 
followed by the ascription, ““ Now unto Him who is able to 
keep you from falling (into those very evils?) . . .”? In sucha 
short epistle, there was no room for extra words, and without 
these verses, the whole letter loses its meaning for us, for the 
core of the Christian Gospel would be omitted. Whatever 
Jude intended, he never intended that to happen. 

Without entering into the various types that were troubling 
the Church at the time, therefore, but remembering that Jude 
knew them, and that his readers understood references which 
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might be perplexing to modern readers, let us examine this 
practical Christian message. 


III 


If there is no real connection between this salutation and the 
letter proper, then it may be assumed that Jude was simply 
multiplying words; that instead of ‘“‘ mercy, peace, and love”, 
he could equally well have used the phrase “‘ grace, mercy, and 
peace”’, or more simply, “the love of God”. But our con- 
tention is that the salutation was not merely a polite opening 
to the letter, and that the whole letter was intended to be practical. 
There is therefore laid on the reader a duty to find out why 
Jude said what he said, and to find out the modern application 
of his words, 

It is generally admitted that in life man has a duty to three 
persons; and he stands in life in three different relationships. 
It appears also that it is these three relationships which Jude 
has in mind, for the sects are not only troubling God’s Church, 
but they are upsetting the fellowship of the Christians, and the 
peace of mind of individual believers. The three duties and 
relationships are as follows: (i) Man’s relationship to God, and 
his duty to God, (ii) Man’s relationship to his “self” and his 
duty to that “‘self”’, (iii) Man’s relationship to society and his 
duty to society. If we bear these in mind, in the order indicated, 
the following things become clear. 

(i) What Jude says, by implication, is that man’s relation- 
ship to God is not “‘ love ”’, for love exists only between potential 
equals. It is not “‘ peace’’ for there can be no peace between 
man the sinner and God the righteous judge. The only relation- 
ship which can exist if man is to live his life is that of mercy. 
It is out of God’s infinite mercy that man is saved by faith, 
and man’s duty is to accept freely and without reserve that gift 
of “mercy”. ‘‘ Without Me ye can do nothing ”’,’ said the 
Master; without the mercy of God in Christ, man is useless 
and hopeless. 

(ii) Then there is a man’s own inner life. If he is to live 
happily, fully realising all the powers God has given him, he 
must be at peace with himself. He must not pity himself, else 
he is apt to become self-centred. His duty is to be at peace 
with himself, and that can only be achieved if man accepts the 

1 John xv. 5. 
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mercy of God. The restlessness, the disquiet, the turbulence 
of this age is due to the fact that man is not at peace with 
himself, because he is not conscious of the mercy of God; 
he has not accepted the gift of eternal life. 

(iii) Man’s duty to his neighbour is not to act the part of 
God, for that is to assume powers over our fellowmen which 
God has reserved to Himself. Nor is it to confer ‘“‘ peace” 
on society, for that too is a divine prerogative. It was first 
given emphatically by Christ Himself—‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. So Jude writes that man’s duty to his 
neighbour is /ove, a love which issues from the peace which 
comes from accepting the mercy of God. 

Man neglects that order of things at his peril, for if he is 
not inwardly at peace, balanced in mind and outlook, he will 
confuse love with sentimentality, service with interference, and 
in the strain of life will do more harm than good to society. 


IV 


The modern application of Jude’s message now becomes 
clear. It is not the passing parade which is the problem, but the 
eternal temptations which beset the soul of man; the ideas, the 
forces which are undermining religion, and individual peace 
and our relationships one with another. In Jude’s day there 
were those who distorted religion from freedom into licence, 
oblivious to the fact that freedom implies duty. There were 
unstable men, stirring up doubts and distrust, “ raging waves 
of the sea’’,? “‘ murmurers, complainers”’,* Jude calls them; 
men without the knowledge of God; men not at peace with 
themselves; busybodies who confuse talking about evils with 
curing them! “ Their mouth speaketh great swelling words. ’’4 
Even at the charity feasts there were those who acted selfishly. 
In other words, then as now, men took on the outward form of 
religion, but so twisted it that the true faith had no connection 
with their actual living. That danger is always with us, but 
more so when we have anti-God movements in our midst. 
Concerning those who frankly say they have no use for God, 
we can only pray that God may not take them at their word. 
For those who feel they can manufacture their own peace, as 
we watch their peculiar mode of travel, circular, always starting, 

1Cf, John xiii. 34, 35. Jude 13. 3 Jude 16. 4 Jude 16 
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never getting anywhere, we may pray also. And continually 
we must remember at the throne of grace those who put their 
community, or their race or class or colour, in place of God; 
who appear to believe that peace can only come, and conduct 
is right only if it contributes to the material welfare of their 
particular race or group, forgetting that God is not manufactured 
by collecting the ideals of men and women; that standards of 
conduct are not achieved by imitating the actions of men who at 
best are sinners and all liable to make mistakes. 

Jude was essentially right in putting the peace of the 
individual before the love of the community, and before all 
putting the mercy of God, for he recognised that the eternal 
problem is the human heart; that our faith in the revealed will 
of God is the only unchanging standard of conduct; that our 
relationship with our inmost selves and with the community 
ultimately depends on our relationship with the Father of 
Mercies and the God of all Comfort. Beginning with such a 
sincere desire, with such a grip of essential things that he could 
in a few words cover a multitude of diverse sects and false 
preachers as is suggested in the body of this epistle, it was 
only fitting that he conclude with that glorious ascription: 
“‘ Now unto Him that is able to keep you from falling, and to 
present you faultless before the presence of His glory with 
exceeding joy, to the only wise God our Saviour, be glory and 
majesty, dominion and power, both now and evermore. Amen.” 


Joun W. Kivpatricx. 
Aberdour, 


Fife. 


ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER OF PRINCETON 


Francis Makemig, the father of American Presbyterianism, 
was born in the neighbourhood of Ramelton, Co. Donegal, 
and was introduced to the Laggan Presbytery of that County 
by the Rev. Thomas Drummond of Ramelton. He was licensed 
by the Laggan Presbytery in 1681, and shortly after was 
ordained by it with a view to going to America. His residence 
for eighteen years (1690 to 1708) was in Virginia, but he 
exercised an extensive and powerful ministry far beyond its 
borders. The Church which sent him forth was a Church 
“under the cross”’ and in the land of his choice he had also 
to do battle and to suffer for liberty. He took a prominent part 
in forming the first Presbytery (of Philadelphia), and shortly 
after its formation he was its Moderator (in December, 1706). 
“‘ He was a man of eminent piety, as well as strong intellectual 
powers, and an uncommonly fascinating address.” 

Archibald Alexander, the subject of this sketch, had con- 
nections, like Makemie, with Ulster and Virginia, and was a 
builder of American Presbyterianism. His grandfather, whose 
name he bore, went to America from the neighbourhood of 
Londonderry. He settled first in Pennsylvania, where he came 
under the influence of a great Revival. After a few years he 
moved to the beautiful and fertile valley of Virginia. His son, 
William, became an elder of the Church, but did not rise to 
the Christian eminence of his father. William had a family 
of nine children of whom Archibald was the third. He was 
born on April 17, 1772, three years before the outbreak of 
the American War of Independence. The country was new 
and the times difficult. His boyhood was spent amid the alarms 
of war. But the country was free in spirit and democratic in 
its institutions, and life in it had its glamour. At the age of ten 
he went to school at Liberty Hall Academy, which later became 
Washington College. 

This Academy was presided over by Rev. William Graham, 
a graduate of the College of New Jersey, for whom Archibald 

1 For Makemie’s li . 8. Reid’s Hi j j Vol II, 
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cherished ever the greatest affection and regard. Graham was 
an earnest man of orthodox views—“ strictly Calvinistic, but 
he had his own method of explaining things”, to use Dr. 
Alexander’s words. 

At the age of seventeen Archibald left his father’s house 
to become tutor in the family of General John Posey. He had 
learned the Shorter Catechism before he was seven, and had 
later mastered much of the Larger. Yet he afterwards confessed 
that at this time his ignorance was profound. In the house of 
General Posey there was an aged Christian lady, a Mrs. Tyler, 
who often spoke to the young tutor on religious matters. Here 
he began to seek for truth as a hid treasure. He continued for a 
year or more deeply dissatisfied with himself and far from the 
assurance of faith. Yet later in life, at the age of seventy-seven, 
he expressed the opinion that his regeneration took place in 
1788 at General Posey’s. 

In the autumn of 1789 he made public profession of his 
faith. Books were rare in those days, but he read and was 
greatly helped by works of Flavel, Owen, Alleine, the Erskines, 
Willison, Doddridge and Whitefield. About this time he 
was seized with a fever, from which he felt that his constitution 
received a shock from which it never fully recovered. In 1790 
he began his preparations for the ministry, studying under the 
direction of Rev. William Graham. He read no great number 
of volumes; but some treatises of Edwards, Bates, Owen and 
Boston he did read with much care. He was prevailed upon to 
present himself before the Presbytery of Lexington, Virginia, 
in October, 1790, and was encouraged by them to proceed. 
From them he received authority to exercise his gifts in exhorta- 
tion. Mr. Graham was accustomed to hold a meeting at the 
house of ‘‘ old John M’Kee”’, and there Archibald and a fellow- 
student made their début. His fellow-student “ hemmed and 
groaned, rolled up his pocket-handkerchief into a ball, made a 
few convulsive gestures and sat down”. Archibald tells us, 
“ After another prayer and hymn, I was called upon. Although 
I did not know a single word I was to utter, I began with a 
rapidity and fluency equal to any I have enjoyed. . . . I was 
astonished at myself, and as I was young and small, the old 
people were not less astonished ”.1 Thus began his career as a 
preacher, and we note with interest that his son James expresses 


1 Life of Archibald Alexander, by his son, J. W. Alexander, p. 86. 
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the opinion that his father’s ‘“‘ extemporaneous discourses were 
throughout his life the highest effusions of his mind ”’. 

In the spring of 1791 he went to the General Assembly 
at Philadelphia as a representative elder. He felt ill at ease 
on account of his extreme youth. It is interesting to note that 
while in Philadelphia he was frequently at the house of old 
Mrs. Hodge, grandmother of Charles Hodge, who in future 
days was to be his beloved junior colleague at Princeton. He 
was reluctant to be licensed by the Presbytery on account of 
his sense of unfitness, but Mr. Graham disregarded his scruples 
and urged him on. The text fixed for his ‘‘ popular sermon ” 
was appropriate—Jeremiah i. 7. He was licensed in October, 
1791. Shortly after, when preaching at Charleston from 
Acts xvi. 31, a puff of wind carried his notes into the midst 
of the congregation; he ‘‘ determined to take no more paper 
into the pulpit”’, a resolution which he kept throughout his 
days save in a very few instances. - 

Those were days of Revival and he was kept busy; he 
travelled long distances as an itinerant missionary under the 
Synod of Virginia. Often he had appointments to preach almost 
every day of the week. An article which appeared in the New 
York Observer shortly after his death says of him at this period: 


“ He was remarkably handsome in person, erect, of ruddy face, and pleasing 
address, with a silver voice melodious as a flute, persuasive in his tones, and 
powerful in his appeals ; even in his youth he was famed as an eloquent preacher, 
in a region of the country where the eloquence of Patrick Henry had been often 
heard, and where Samuel Davies and Waddell and others had made the pulpit 
illustrious as ‘ the source of thoughts that breathe and words that burn’.” 


One under whose roof he stayed spoke of him as burning with 
zeal to save the souls of men. He was ordained to the pastoral 
charge of a number of congregations in Virginia in 1794. In 
1796, at the age of twenty-four, he became President of 
Hampden-Sidney College, while continuing to act as pastor 
and preacher. In his new position he laboured even beyond 
his strength in adding to his stores of knowledge. In 1801 
he resigned as head of the College, partly owing to ill health 
and partly because he desired to visit New England. He was 
chosen by his Presbytery as a Commissioner to the General 
Assembly (1801) at Philadelphia, and on his way there he stayed 
at the home of the learned and eloquent Dr. James Waddell, 
who was born at Newry, Co. Down, in 1739, and brought 
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to America in his infancy by his parents. William Wirt in his 
British Spy! describes the tremendous impression made on 
him through a chance hearing of this celebrated blind pulpit 
orator at a communion service. On this visit Archibald Alexander 
secured the hand of Dr. Waddell’s beautiful and devoted 
daughter Janetta. 

In his travels in New England in 1801 he met men of 
kindred views, like his future Princeton colleague, Samuel 
Miller, but he also came into contact at close quarters with an 
Arminianism that was fast ripening into Unitarianism and with 
the ‘‘ Modified Calvinism” of New England. The effect 
produced by his eloquent addresses on this tour of New England 
long remained. In May, 1802, he resumed charge of Hampden- 
Sidney College, but in 1806 he received a unanimous call to 
the Third Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, which he accepted. 
Coming to the central city of the land at thirty-four years of 
age, his mind and character were already moulded and matured. 
As his son says, ‘‘ Wider range of knowledge, richer stores of 
accumulation, sounder experience, keener sagacity, more pro- 
phetic forecast, there may have come with advancing years, but 
in whatsoever can attract in the man, or impress in the preacher, 
he was just now at a point of culmination ”’.? 

Though now removed from Virginia, he remained a Virginian 
to the last. He was sometimes homesick, yet he never yielded 
to the efforts of his warm friend, Dr. John H. Rice, to lure 
him back to work in his native State. 

In 1811 came one of the great turning-points in his career. 
In that year Princeton Seminary, the first Presbyterian Seminary 
in U.S.A., was founded. Its organisation was due, says Professor 
John de Witt of Princeton, “‘ above all to the anxiety, the prayer, 
the correspondence, and the separate and united labours of 
three notable men, Ashbel Green, Samuel Miller and Archibald 
Alexander ”’.* 

In 1808, Dr. Alexander preached as the retiring Moderator 
a sermon before the General Assembly, from the text, “ Seek 
ye to excel, to the edifying of the Church ”’, in which he pointed 
to the numerous vacancies and the deficiency of preachers, 
and expressed the opinion that “‘ we shall not have a regular 
and sufficient supply of well-qualified ministers of the Gospel 


1See Sprague’s Annals, Vol. III, pp. 237-239. * Life, p. 277. 
3 Princeton "Theological id (1905), Pp. 575- 
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until every Presbytery, or at least every Synod shall have under 
its direction a Seminary established for the single purpose of 
educating youth for the ministry”.1 This sermon gave an 
impetus to the enterprise and in 1811 the General Assembly 
proceeded to elect a professor to commence a training-school 
at Princeton. The fathers and brethren waited upon God, and 
silently and prayerfully gave their votes. They felt the solemnity 
and importance of the occasion. Their choice fell, almost 
unanimously, on Archibald Alexander. 

After serious consideration, he accepted the appointment 
and was inducted as Professor in 1812. For the first year 
he was the sole instructor. Doubtless his son was right in 
saying: ‘‘ These were the most anxious moments of his life.” 
He drafted the three years’ course, wrote lectures, taught ‘all 
the classes and adjusted his teaching to the varying efficiency 
of students from different institutions of learning. At his 
inauguration on August 12, 1812, the first discourse was given 
by Dr. Samuel Miller, who was destined to be his colleague 
for nearly forty years. Dr. Miller said, prophetically, “‘ We 
have more reason to rejoice, to felicitate one another, on the 
establishment of this Seminary, than on the achievement of a 
great national victory, or on making a splendid addition to our 
national territory. It is the beginning, as we trust, of an extensive 
and permanent system, from which blessings may flow to 
millions while we are sleeping in the dust’’.2 Lying on the 
rail of the gallery listening to Dr. Alexander’s inaugural address 
was a boy of fourteen—Charles Hodge. 

The Seminary began its course in troublous times—the 
United States had just declared war on Great Britain. Dr. 
Samuel Miller was elected by the General Assembly of 1813 
to the Chair of Ecclesiastical History and Church Government 
at the Seminary, but owing to severe illness did not take up 
duty till December of that year. The Biblical Repertory was 
commenced by his junior colleague, Charles Hodge, in 1825 
(Charles Hodge had joined the teaching staff of the Seminary 
in 1820, as Instructor, and in 1822 became Professor). To this 
Journal and its successor, The Princeton Review, Dr. Alexander 
was a frequent contributor. These Journals, with their lineal 
descendants, down to the Westminster Theological Fournal of 
our day, have wielded a vast influence. Of his books, probably 


1 Life, pp. 314-315. * Life of Dr. Alexander, p. 346. 
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the best known and most useful was his Canon of the Old and New 
Testaments Ascertained, of which there was a British as well as 
an American edition. Also of vast importance were the Sabbath 
afternoon ‘‘ Conferences” for the students which he com- 
menced. His hearers at these Conferences often felt that their 
eyes were opened to look on things invisible. 

Mention must be made of the controversy which arose in 
the years following 1830, as a result of which the General 
Assembly divided into the Old School and New School bodies. 
There was in the Church a departure from the Calvinism of 
the Westminster type. Rev. Albert Barnes was prosecuted for 
doctrinal error before the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia 
in 1835. 

Dr. Alexander was a thorough Old School man, and though 
keenly desirous of peace, he felt that the two parties could 
not much longer remain in one church. Yet he took no leading 
part in the division which came in 1838. ‘“ The Princeton 
gentlemen ’’, as the Seminary professors were called, felt— 
with the exception of Dr. Breckinridge—that the Old School 
party should not take the lead in forcing a division and they 
did not agree with all the actions of their Old School brethren. 
When the division took place, they cast in their lot without a 
moment’s hesitation with the Old School Assembly. Samuel 
Miller, Jr., in his life of his father, confesses that the more 
advanced Old School men in their bolder policy in 1836 were 
wiser than “‘ the Princeton gentlemen,’’ 

Till almost the very close of his life Dr. Alexander con- 
tinued to teach. 

“ At the stroke of the bell, he might be seen without fail, issuing from his 
study door, and going across the small space which divided the Seminary from 
his grounds ; much bent, and with eyes turned to the ground, as he paced slowly 
on, wrapped in his cloak and with his profuse silver locks waving in the wind ; 
but often, as if at some sudden dash of thought, he would quicken his steps 
almost to running and ascend the threshold with alacrity.’”* 

The last sermon he preached was delivered to the students 
in the Seminary Chapel on September 7, 1851, on Isaiah liv. 
13: “ All thy children shall be taught of God.” 

Dr. Charles Hodge tells of his visit to his venerated colleague 
in his last illness. “* For the first time in my life he called me his 
dear son.” At the very last visit, he gave Dr. Hodge the in- 
junction that no word of eulogy be spoken at his funeral service, 
1 Life of Samuel Miller, ch. xxxiv, p. 316. * Life, pp. 596-597. 
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and then with a smile, “‘ handed me a white bone walking-stick, 
carved and presented to him by one of the chiefs of the Sandwich 
Islands, and said, ‘ You must leave this to your successor in 
office, that it may be handed down as a kind of symbol of ortho- 
doxy’.”? From that last interview Charles Hodge returned 
to his own home in an agony of weeping. 

On his sick-bed, when relieved from pain, he said that such 
relief was often to be attributed to the ministration of angels; 
and added, “* They are always around the dying beds of God’s 
people”. He stated, ‘“‘ My views of theological truth are 
what they have always been ”’. 

When his family returned from church and spoke of Dr. 
Hodge’s sermon, he said warmly, “ He is a noble man”. On 
October 22, 1851, he passed away peacefully. 

God prepared Moses in two periods of forty years for his 
position in the third forty as leader of Israel. So He fashioned 
Archibald Alexander in a period of forty years for his great 
work at Princeton in his second forty. His experiences in his 


native Virginia, his first-hand knowledge of Revivals with their 


attendant blessings and dangers, his contacts with various 
erroneous systems in Virginia and in New England, his Hamp- 
den-Sidney Presidency, his pastorate in the metropolis of the 
nation, which brought him before the whole Church—in all 
these the great Potter was moulding him for the future task. 

Dr. Alexander was distinguished for his profound acquaint- 
ance with the human heart “in all its morbid and healthful 
exercises”. He excelled in unmasking the heart of saint or 
sinner to itself. Dr. Theodore Woolsey ventured to call him 
“the Shakespeare of the Christian heart”. He kept an open 
door for his students, and many there were who sought his aid 
as counsellor and physician of the soul. A noted man in Princeton 
remarked that Dr. Alexander must have been a very wicked 
man in his youth, his knowledge of the evil of the heart was so 
profound! 

He was distinguished for his wide learning, his simple, 
earnest piety, and, as his colleague Dr. Miller said, his “* enormous 
modesty ”’. 

We must mention, too, the affection which prevailed 
between him and his colleagues and brethren. Dr. Miller, 
Dr. Hodge and he lived and worked together for many years 


5 1 Life, pp. 605-606. 
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“* in absolute singleness of mind, in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
in utter unselfishness and devotion to the common cause, each 
in honour preferring one another. Truth and candour was the 
atmosphere they breathed; loyalty, brave and sweet, was the 
spirit of their lives”. To their students through all the years 
the concord and affection of these servants of Christ was a 
beautiful sight. This concord sprang from devotion to the 
same great system of truth. We note with interest that Dr. 
Alexander took delight in urging upon the Directors of the 
Seminary the release of his young colleague, Charles Hodge, 
for two years’ study in Germany, while he warned him that 
there he would breathe “‘ a poisoned atmosphere ”’. 

His classes at Princeton grew from nine in the first year 
until at his death 1837 young men had sat at his feet. One of 
the most famous of these, Charles Hodge, paid tribute to Dr. 
Alexander as exercising the chief formative influence in his 
life, but a great host of others were brought near to God, and 
enabled to see the glory of Christ through the testimony of his 
lips and life. He passed on the torch to Charles Hodge, and 
Hodge to other men who were good and true exponents of the 
Old School Theology. Dr. J. Gresham Machen, who went 
forth from Princeton to found Westminster Seminary, would 
have delighted to own indebtedness to Archibald Alexander, 
the co-founder and first teacher of the Princeton School. 

At the meeting of the General Assembly following the 
death of Joseph Addison Alexander in 1860, Dr. Charles Hodge 
declared on the floor of the Assembly that he thought Dr. 
Addison Alexander the greatest man he had ever seen. Some 
fourteen years later, on reflection, he acknowledged he had been 
rash and unwise. We believe his maturer judgment would 
have coincided with that of his son, A. A. Hodge, that, great 
as Dr. Addison Alexander undoubtedly was, Dr. Archibald 
Alexander was ‘‘ incomparably the greatest, as he was the first, 
of that illustrious family”’.* Dr. Samuel Miller would have 
concurred in that high estimate; while his colleague was still 
in his prime he said of him, “I solemnly believe that Dr. 
Alexander is the greatest man who walks the earth ’’. 


W. J. Grier. 
Belfast. 


1A. A. Hodge, Life of Charles Hodge, p. 378. 
Life of He 4549 557+ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
PROPHECY AND THE CHURCH! 


Paut Tixticu, in his wonderful Interpretation of History, has some superior remarks 
to make about Orthodoxy. And of course there is a sense in which orthodoxy 
is a tenacious adherence to what is doctrinal because it is and has always been 
accepted as doctrinal. Such and such is in the confession of my Church and 
therefore it stands. Yet “the foundation of Christian belief is not the historical 
Jesus, but the Biblical picture of Christ. The criterion of human thought and 
action is not the constantly changing and artificial product of historical research, 
but the picture of Christ as it is rooted in ecclesiastical belief and human experi- 
ence. . . . The justification of one who doubts corresponds to the justification 
of one who sins. Revelation is just as paradoxical as forgiveness of sins, and can 
become an object of possession as little as the latter” (p. 34). And earlier: 
“The doctrine of justification on the one hand rends every human claim in the 
face of God and every identification of God and man. On the other hand, it 
shows how the decadence of human existence, guilt and despair is overcome by 
the paradoxical judgment, that the sinner is just before God.” In consequence 
Tillich could easily “ make a connection between my own theology and that of 
Karl Barth, and accept the analysis of human existence as given by Kierkegaard 
and Heidegger [the contemporary philosopher and non-Christian]. However, 
it was difficult for me and even impossible to find an approach to liberal dogmatics, 
which replaces the crucified Christ by the historical Jesus, and which dissolves the 
paradox of justification into moral categories” (p. 32). 

I have made this quotation in order to emphasise the fact that srue orthodoxy 
answers to the balance of a theological judgment rea//y faced with the revelation 
of God. To be faced with revelation is to be faced with God; a man is born 
again and must grow and develop in a totally other environment, than that 
which he adopted from an inherited orthodoxy so called. There is a real ver- 
balism in much orthodoxy. On the other hand, for the Christian reborn there 
must be a true systematic of the transformed condition, pure faith for the simple 
Christian, pure faith spiritually understood for the Christian with brains; i.e. the 
theologian. In short there must be a point at which orthodoxy grows into unity 
with God’s revelation vouchsafed in Christ. No theology gué human can be 
immaculate ; but sheer history is the proof of the inevitable urge to codify the 
verities of the divine approach. ‘The saints themselves are the best theologians, 
in proportion to the activity of their Christian utterances. 

Adherence to such a document as the Heidelberg, the Westminster, or the 
Canons of the Synod of Dort might be stigmatised as narrow-minded and the 
stigma might justifiably stick. On the other hand the charge might be the out- 
come of shallow-mindedness, of sheer failure to appreciate the whole question 
at issue, of ignoratio elenchi, ignorant judgment however hearty. The reviewer 
would gladly sign the Westminster, not because it was orthodox but because through 
its teaching he understands best the revelation of God in Christ. The average 
Presbyterian would be more than apt to regard Westminster Seminary in U.S.A. 
as the last home of the “ lost”? Reformed cause, and s6 to ban justified in his 


and the Church: ationalists that the 
Christian Church is a Mystery Parenthesis, whic to Israel of the 
re Prophecies ce: Old Testament. By Oswald Allis. Presbyterian and 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 1945. x, 339 pp- $2.50.) 
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ignorant application of the epithet “ narrowmindedness ”’ to its theological output. 
And undoubtedly ignorance is a most promising base from which to hurl contempt 
upon those more deeply rooted and grounded in the faith. Such “stickers of 
false labels ” should carefully peruse Professor Oswald 'T. Allis’s Prophecy and the 
Church ; they will discover in the Hebrew Professor of a reactionary Seminary (in 
their view !) a profound theologian, shocked at hardened heresy and able to set 
out a meticulously careful theological criticism of some very dangerous heresies 
fostered by the extreme Brethren movements in the United States of America and 
codified and propagated mainly in the Scofield Reference Bible. If the casual 
visitor to libraries could ever peruse the jacket of this volume and he the lightest 
weight in the most “ liberal” pulpit in the Western hemisphere, which is saying 
a lot—I believe he would stop and think ; he might even dream that perhaps God 
knew what He was doing and that His servants as teachers were infinitely more 
ep eee and divinely truthful than the common liberal ignoramus thinks. 

fact every lover of the truth should make a point of reading the jacket, outside 
and inside; and then he will purchase this richly furnished volume for the good 
of his soul, the enlargement of his horizon, and his reduction to his proper size, 
as compared with His Maker and His Saviour. 

According to the “ Dispensationalism ” criticised in this volume, all the dealings 
of the Almighty with the realisation of His purposes on earth are clearly foretold 
in Scripture, but the Christian apotheosis is not the main purpose of revelation. 
The Body Christian has its place and vanishes, being “rapt” into glory, and 
thereby leaves room for the truly predetermined destiny of Israel, to be accom- — 
plished after the Church has been “ translated”. The entire Chapter (II) on the 
prophecies concerning the Kingdom illustrates the power and the sanity of Dr. 
Allis’s criticism, and measures his reserve and reverence anent the dispositions of 
the divine salvation. Dispensationalism would rob Christ’s Church of many of 
its most precious promises, and would even hold God to His written word, but 
according to the interpretation of Scofield. The Christian dispensation will give 
place to the Jewish. 

Dr. Allis’s own summary of Dispensationalism should give the key to the rich- 
ness of the author’s theological discernment and to the “ literalness ” of this trans- 
atlantic dogmatism. Israel always means Israel and is still unchanged Israel in 
the N.T. Conclusion: “the ‘kingdom of heaven’ which John the Baptist 
announced as ‘at hand’ was an earthly, political, national kingdom of the Jews. 
Since neither Jesus nor His apostles made any effort to introduce such a kingdom, 
it must then be held that this kingdom offer was rejected by the Jews and the 
establishing of it postponed by God.” It was this postponement that made 
possible the interposition of the Church, “a ‘ mystery’ unknown to the prophets, 
a * parenthesis’ between the O.T. kingdom of the past and the O.T. kingdom of 
the future, an ‘ interruption’ of the prophetic programme for the glorification of 
Israel”. And this interpretation is supposed to be “literal”! Really it is an 
arbitrary assumption : When the Scripture declares that the kingdom is at hand, 
that means that it may come “any moment”. The Cross means nothing, the 
Jewish refusal merely postpones the divine plan ; the Church of the N.T. could 
never have been foretold in the O.T. 

Thus the “ rapture ” of the Church from earth to heaven really prepares the 
way “ for the literal fulfilment of the kingdom prophecies to the Jews, as an earthly 
people” [italics mine]. ‘The distinction between Jew and Gentile was only broken 
temporarily, during the period of the Church. With the “ rapture ” of the Church 
to heaven, the ancient status guo will be resumed. That may happen at any 
moment. “The Church is founded on the Cross. But the Jewish remnant 
will have a right Jewish faith, and can have neither ‘the Church’s blessings nor 
the Church’s hope ”, Otherwise it would have been, must have been, raptured 
with the Church.” Yet the remnant of Jews will then be missionaries to the very 
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nations now called Christian. ‘The future belongs to the Jew! Dr. Allis assigns 
this readiness to adopt such canons of interpretation to the fact that they are /itera/, 
the thing which stumped the Jews when Christ was manifested. They could 
not take Christ literally ! Christ has His O.T. types, the Jews disown their relevance. 
Yet it was on Christ’s prediction and promises that the true Church was started 
building. 

So then the Church is not a break in the continuity of the divine dispensations : 
it is the fulfilment of God’s plan in detail. It means the offer of salvation to all 
men ; it breaks down the barriers of Jewish exclusiveness, not temporarily but for 
ever. The heart of the true reality is genuine faith in Israel, into which stock 
believing Gentiles are grafted, as into the true olive tree. “‘ Salvation is of the 
Jews. But the blessing of Abraham is now fully come; and the Gentiles are 

blessed with faithful Abraham’. Old things are become new; the old are 
away for ever.” The citizenship of the redeemed is henceforth in the New 
Jerusalem. 

The “ Westminster ” faith holds out the abrogation of all sacrifice save Christ’s, 
adumbrated typically in the O.T., realised actually in the N.T., in which the 
middle wall of partition between Jew and Gentile is broken down. This, the 
orthodox position, is contrasted with the horizontal or “ dead level” method of 
interpreting Scripture, exemplified in Scofield. With a fine Scriptural reserve 
and with great knowledge Professor Allis establishes the “ mystery” of the truly 
orthodox position. 

This “ Brethren” doctrine, I believe, is largely confined to the American 
growth. Perhaps it is a sign of the exuberance of the West; and we might in 
Britain shrug our shoulders and carry on. But in U.S.A. it is a real danger ; and 
thanks are heartily rendered to the man who has risen up to defend the faith, not 
because his own faith was disturbed, but because the new doctrine was a real 
danger to orthodoxy. 

Above all, Reformed Christians should read the book, in order to discover 
more and more how relevant and how Scriptural and how reserved the West- 
minster Confession is! The reviewer apologises for his inability to do justice to 
the richness of the matter, and only hopes that those who give lip-service to the 
Confession, may return to it joyfully as a shield and buckler, proof against every 
adversary, as the result of perusing this work. The ultimate impression left upon 
the reader is that the defeat of heresy will not come by any amount of either ranting 
or opinionativeness, but sheerly by a believing apprehension of seving truth. We 
must be saved to understand ; not understand in order to be saved. What a mighty 
motto for a Christian University, “ Dominus illuminatio mea”’! By searching we 

1 The following remarks may be quoted from The Tyndale Bulletin, July 1945, p. 5: 
“ Probably it greater vogue nowadays in 
in Britain; for example, the Editor and Consulting Editors of the Scofield Reference 


as the ‘ onlie begetter” of the system, that man is... J. N. Darby (1800-1882 fa 
outstan: 


If one criticism 


naries and Bible schools, notably in Dallas Theological Seminary, Texas, under the 
guidance of President L. S$. Chafer, and with the support afforded by its ca mee propa- 
gation in Bibliotheca Sacra. Dispensationalism, however, is by no means a native American 
product : its roots are to be looked for in the history of early nineteenth-century Evan- 
part played by him in the movement is fully recognised by Prof. Allis. a 
Occurs to us in our reading of Prof. Allis’s book, however, it is that he uses ‘Darbyism * 
as a synonym of ‘ Brethrenism *, and ‘ Darbyites’ as a synonym of Brethren 
The fact is, that Darbyism, both in its ecclesiastical and dispensational aspects, is a later 
and regrettable accretion on original Brethrenism, and as such rejected to this <= 
those who adhere to the — principles of the Brethren movement, as exemp 
a . by the pues the movement, A. N. Groves. As Prof. Allis is so careful 
to distinguish Premillennialism from Dispensationalism, we could have wished to see 
him maintain this further distinction, which is too frequently unobserved, but is not 
unimportant.” (F.F.B.) 
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cannot find out God or perfectly assess Him. God must apprehend us, not we 
God. ‘There must be the sternest humility in the most passionate exposition of 
revelation, It is an awful thing to fall into the hands of the living God, to be a 
called expositor of revelation. Adherence to the truth as it is in Christ is possible 
only to a vast humility bowing itself to receive the strength of grace alone. And 
so it is in submission to a supreme Lord who upholds his servants that Dr. Allis 
is able to prick the bubble of a sincere but perversive egoism, nay literalism, to 
reduce the human element to ashes before the revealed and unchanging Christ, 
and with a reserve drawn from on high to defend the battlements of the orthodox 
faith. In an age that seeks new things after its own fresh pattern it is exhilarating 
to hear the trumpet note of dependence upon God alone, as He is revealed in His 
Son, our only Salvation. ‘There is a reserve as well as an exuberance in the gospel 
wealth ; but the upshot must be the gospel in its essence, the gospel rejecting mere 
human appraisements and trappings. ‘The possibility of real criticism of heresy 
depends completely on the one hand and primarily upon unmistakable faith, 
and on the other hand, as an ancillary consideration, upon the ability to grasp the 
truth revealed as systematic. At one early period I felt that J was the revealer of 
the sacred deposit and its appointed interpreter. Now I know that Christians 
can only impart what has already been given them, given them as humble receivers 
of grace, given them to pass unaltered. Not the cocksureness of the human critical 
faculty is the Service of God, but true humility of the s/ave of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
And not Dispensationalism alone is to be met thus. Every claim to innovation 
must be assessed by the measure of Christian doctrine, which is known to those 
alone who are indoctrinated by the Lord Himself. 

I welcome this rich mine of revealed common-sense, this careful investigation 
of infectious aberrations from the real Truth. Where the reader feels restive and 
“ liberal ”’, let him test all by the witness of the Bible, “ become ” Holy Scripture 
by the “ finger of God” who alone can! It is no casual business to meet the 
Lord ; but the Lord alone can make alive, and our author is the theological power 
he is in this volume, because in his very heart the fear of the Lorn is the beginning 
of wisdom. So be it, for that reason, a help to all who read it. 


G. T. Tuomson. 
New College, 


Edinburgh. 


WAR, PEACE, AND NONRESISTANCE? 


‘Tuis substantial and handsome volume, free from the restrictions of “‘ war-time 
economy standards ”’, comes from the press of the Mennonite Church in the United 
States. Undertaken some years ago at the request of the Peace Problems Com- 
mittee of the Mennonite Church, it is now issued with the imprimatur of the 
Committee whose Chairman provides a Foreword. Originally intended as a 
manual for student groups, it has grown under the author’s hand into a large 
treatise extending to well over 400 pages. In addition to the text it contains a 
full table of contents, useful indices and sectional bibliographies, and a lengthy 
appendix. ‘The author, Professor Guy Franklin Hershberger, holds the chair of 
History and Sociology at Goshen College, Indiana, the principal academic institu- 
tion of the Mennonite Church in America. 

The story of the Mennonites is not well known in British circles, but some 
acquaintance with the facts is necessary to an appreciation of the book. The 
Mennonites derive their name from Menno Simons, formerly a Roman priest, 

1 War, Peace, and Nonresistance. By Guy Franklin Hershberger, Professor of History 
and Sociology, Goshen College. (I'he Herald Press, Scottdale, Iwania. 1944. 
XV, 415 pp. $2.50. 
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who after embracing evangelical principles about the year 1536 was moved to 
associate himself with the Anabaptists rather than with any one of the three main 
Protestant parties, Lutheran, Zwinglian, Calvinist. Often misunderstood and 
maligned, the Anabaptists, for the most part, were simple, God-fearing, peace- 
loving men and women whose supreme desire was to conform their manner of 
life to the principles and practices of the New Testament. In the early sixteenth 
century the Anabaptist Movement spread rapidly in Switzerland, Germany, and 
Holland, and had it not been for the ruthless persecution to which its followers 
were subjected by Romanists and Protestants alike, it might have profoundly 
influenced the religious and social development of Europe. Despite persecution 
it was never completely crushed. Its influence spread to Britain and deeply 
affected early English Dissent, for the Baptists, Independents, and Quakers were 
all indebted to the Continental Anabaptists. 

Menno Simons represents the best type of Anabaptist. Horrified by the 
excesses of the Miinster fanatics, he became the leader of a group of Anabaptists 
who strongly opposed violence or force of any kind: “ How can a Christian, 
according to the Scriptures, consistently retaliate, rebel, war, murder, slay, torture, 
steal, rob and burn cities and conquer countries?” In course of time the name 
Mennonite was generally adopted by the spiritual descendants of the Anabaptists 
who remained in Europe or at a later date crossed the Atlantic to seek freedom 
to worship God according to their consciences. To-day the Mennonites are 
mostly to be found in Holland and America, They do not, however, constitute 
a united ecclesiastical body, but are divided into several groups, yet they frequently 
co-operate in support of their common witness. 

With the history and theological teaching of the Mennonites we are not now 
primarily concerned, but rather with their “ particularist ” doctrine of nonresist- 
ance as set forth in Professor Hershberger’s book. Here he essays the task of 
expounding and justifying the doctrine of Biblical Nonresistance as understood 
and practised by his co-religionists for more than 400 years. In the Preface he 
defines his purpose in the following terms : “ The present volume has been written 
in the hope that it may assist the Mennonite people themselves, as well as the 
general public, to a better understanding of their faith and life. An effort has 
been made to give a balanced treatment, including the Biblical foundations, the 
historical development, and the present state of the nonresistant faith, together 
with some suggestions for the future.” 

The book consist of fifteen chapters, followed by an Appendix in twelve sec- 
tions. The first four chapters deal respectively with “ War in Human History”, 
“Peace and War in the Old Testament”, “Nonresistance in the New Testament”, 
“ Peace, War, and the State in the History of the Church”. These are followed 
by five chapters under the headings, “ The Mennonites in Europe ”, “ The Men- 
nonites in America”, ‘“ Mennonites in the World War”, “ Post-War Migrations 
and Relief”, “‘ Mennonites in the Second World War”. Reverting to the more 
general theme, the author next treats of “ Nonresistance and the State in Modern 
Life”, “ Biblical Nonresistance and Modern Pacifism” (two chapters), “ Non- 
resistance and Industrial Conflict”, “The Service of Nonresistance to Society”. 
The concluding chapter on “ Keeping the Faith” makes a special appeal to the 
Mennonites to maintain their historic witness. 

Professor Hershberger has developed and arranged his material as best suited 
his purpose, but to the non-Mennonite or non-American reader, it might seem as 
if the work could have been advantageously divided into two main Parts, the first 
comprising the material relating to the general question of War, Peace and Non- 
resistance, and the Second Part covering the historic Mennonite witness and its 
expression during the periods affected by international or civil war. Much 
contained in the Appendix might have been incorporated in the text of such a 
Second Part. Indeed, there is enough material in the present volume to furnish 
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two good-sized separate books. On the subject of Nonresistance the author 
supplies a study which in itself deserves a foremost place in the literature issued 
in defence of Christian Pacifism. But the matter relating to the Mennonites, 
though interesting and informing, will scarcely appeal to British readers unfamiliar 
with American organisations and activities—indeed, to such the amount of detail 
tends to become somewhat confusing. 

As already indicated the author’s position is that of a convinced and uncom- 
promising advocate of the principle of nonresistance, but he is careful to emphasise 
that the Mennonite doctrine which he represents must be distinguished from 
many forms of modern pacifism which are motivated by political, social, economic, 
or humanitarian considerations. ‘The term nonresistance as commonly used 
today (by the Mennonites) describes the faith and life of those who accept the 
Scriptures as the revealed will of God, and who cannot have any part in warfare 
because they believe the Bible forbids it, and who renounce all coercion, even 
non-violent coercion.”” Elsewhere he says that “ Christian nonresistance is a way 
of life in obedience to the will of God as revealed in Jesus Christ, and in the holy 
Scriptures”. ‘The revelation of God’s will is made under the two covenants 
represented respectively by the Old and New Testaments, the latter of which is 
authoritative for Christian believers. He admits that some Mennonites have held 
that in Old Testament times God permitted His people to engage in war, but his 
own view is that, rightly interpreted, the Scriptures are consistent in showing that 
the way of peace has been God’s way for His people in all ages, and that it was 
never God’s will that war should have a place in human conduct. “ God has 
provided one fundamental moral law which has been and is valid for all time. 
This view holds that the Ten Commandments embody the essence of the moral 
law. .. . It begins with the premise that the commandment of love and the injunc- 
tion ‘ Thou shalt not kill’ are part and parcel of God’s fundamental moral law, 
and that the life and teachings of Christ are an authoritative endorsement, inter- 
pretation, and fulfilment of that command. It assumes that the lower standards 
of the Mosaic civil code represent a temporary concession on the part of God to 
the lowered moral state and the spiritual immaturity of that time ; a concession 
made necessary by the sin of man, and not by the will of God.” 

Closely related to the Mennonite doctrine of nonresistance is the Mennonite 
conception of the State which also derives from the early Anabaptist tradition. 
The Anabaptists were not opposed to the State, for they acknowledged that civil 
government was ordained of God and warranted by the New Testament Scrip- 
tures, but they denied that it had any jurisdiction in the realm of religion, and 
consequently limited its authority to the secular sphere. The Mennonites contend 
for the absolute separation of Church and State. Their position is clearly defined 
by Professor Hershberger: “The state is an agency for the administration of 
justice with the aid of force, in an evil society, and is not motivated by Christian 
love. Therefore the outlook of the New Testament is entirely unpolitical. It 
has nothing to say about how the affairs of state should be conducted. It does © 
not suggest that the Christian should play any role in the state itself, and every- 
where it assumes that he is not a part of the state. It simply recognizes the place 
of the state and the obligation of the Christian toward it. The Sermon on the 
Mount is not a piece of legislation for a secular state in a sinful society. It is a 
set of principles to govern the sons of the kingdom of heaven.” 

What then should be the nonresistant Christian’s attitude to the State and 
civil government ? Though a member of the Church which is the Divine Society 
of the redeemed he has to live his earthly life in the midst of a secular society 
organised for the maintenance of law and order and for the temporal welfare of the 
community. As a citizen of a particular State he is expected to obey its laws and 
meet its demands. This may sometimes raise a difficult and acute problem for 
the nonresistant Christian, for the State may make demands which he cannot 
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conscientiously fulfil. “Is it possible to draw some kind of line, placing on the 
one side those state functions in which the nonresistant Christian can participate, 
and on the other those in which he cannot participate?”’ Professor Hershberger 
does not claim to give a final analysis, but offers what he considers a reasonable 
and practical answer consonant with the teaching of Scripture. 

As a general principle the nonresistant’s attitude toward the State and civil 
government should be one of respect and obedience. Apart from the maintenance 
of law and order the State has many secondary functions, such as the promotion 
of health and education, the provision of social services, etc. Activities intended 
to further public welfare present no difficulty, and the Christian citizen will not 
only obey the regulations involved but also gladly take his part. ‘“ Nonresistant 
Christians should be the most law-abiding citizens of the state ”, and as such should 
contribute their utmost to the commonweal. But when it comes to the coercive 
and disciplinary functions of local or national government the situation is different, 
for these involve methods which do not harmonize with the New Testament way 
of nonresistance. “It would seem difficult, therefore, for a believer in New 
Testament nonresistance to hold, with any degree of consistency, any responsible 
executive, legislative, or judicial position in a modern state.” He cannot “ wield 
the sword” for the state in civil government any more than he can engage in 
military operations. 

The author furnishes abundant evidence that the Mennonites have not only 
proved themselves good citizens in times of peace but have also rendered splendid 
social and humanitarian service in times of war. Though their principles do not 
allow them to be associated in any way with the military system, or even to par- 
ticipate in the ameliorative work of civil organisations like the Red Cross and the 
Y.M.C.A. which in wartime is subject to military discipline, they have shown their 
readiness to undertake other forms of humanitarian service. “ Ministering to 
the needs of suffering humanity is a manifestation of Christian love which in 
Mennonite history has been closely associated with the principle of nonresistance.” 
Within a month of the outbreak of the Second World War the American Men- 
nonites launched a project for the relief of war sufferers in Europe, and since then 
the programme has been steadily developed and carried out as circumstances 
permitted. It is interesting to learn that in 1943 the Canadian Mennonites, who 
are affiliated with their brethren in the United States, sent representatives to Great 
Britain to organise aid for the victims of the “ blitz”. Both at home and abroad 
the work of the Mennonite Committees has received most generous financial 
support. 


Intentionally this review of Professor Hershberger’s book is descriptive rather 
than critical. To attempt a detailed criticism of the author’s interpretations, 
arguments, and conclusions would entail a long discussion which limits of space 
will not permit, and which would perhaps serve little useful purpose. The author 
admits that many Christians do not accept his view of nonresistance, but his refer- 
ences to such are marked by a fine spirit of courtesy, which one would fain recipro- 
cate. There is much in this book with which all Christians will heartily agree, 
yet it must be frankly stated that on the main issue, and in respect of many of the 
author’s Biblical interpretations, the present reviewer finds himself at variance. 
The Professor himself observes that in any discussion of the Scriptural basis of 
nonresistance the conclusions reached will largely depend upon the view of the 
Scriptures held by the individual. Like Mennonites generally from the early 
times of the Anabaptist movement he inclines to a conservative and literalistic 
interpretation of the Bible. He gathers and examines all the relevant passages, 
and expounds what he considers their meaning, but in many instances one has the 
feeling that he approaches the text with foregone conclusions and reads into it 
meanings and applications which are unwarranted. For instance, in dealing 
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with the Sixth Commandment, “ ‘Thou shalt not kill”, he maintains that “ the only 
reasonable interpretation is that, according to the moral law, God’s people are 
forbidden under all circumstances to take a human life”. He criticises those who 
translate “ Thou shalt do no murder” and interpret the commandment as applying 
to criminal action or private vengeance. But the best Biblical scholarship does 
not sustain his contention. The Revised Version renders “Thou shalt do no 
murder”, which Dr. Driver, who is supported by many leading Hebraists, says 
more accurately gives the sense of the original which “ implies violent, unauthorised 
killing”. It is noteworthy that the Hebrews did not understand the Mosaic 
commandment as referring to judicial punishment or the taking of life in war. 
Nonresistant Christians do not stand alone in regarding the Christian message 
as primarily a gospel of love and redemption, or that the Christian way of life is 
that of seeking to overcome evil with good. Other Christians hate war and strife 
and in various ways exeft their influence to secure peace and goodwill between 
individuals and between nations. They too realise that the root of all enmity 
and strife is sin, and that sin can only be removed by the regenerative and sancti- 
fying power of God’s grace. But they cannot follow the pacifists who regard 
nonresistance to evil as an absolute Biblical principle applicable to all situations 
and circumstances. Whatever may be the meaning of the so-called nonresistant 
passages in our Lord’s recorded teaching, there is no justification for the naive 
assumption that they are absolute and universal, or that the use of force is forbidden 
to Christians. ‘The ethics of force cannot now be discussed, but it may be said 
that many Christians believe that force itself is a Biblical principle which has its 
justifiable applications in social and international relationships, and that in relation 
to these applications the Christian himself bears a personal responsibility. The 
late Dr. P. T. Forsyth has said, “ It is impossible to deny that the holy God, Who 
means a Kingdom of righteousness, uses force for the moral purposes of that holi- 
ness in its stages among men”. Force itself is amoral ; it is the way in which it 
is applied which makes its use either immoral or moral. The agency of such 
action is entrusted to society through its constituted authorities. Professor Hersh- 
berger says, “ Biblical nonresistants also recognize a certain amount of compulsion 
as a proper function of the state for the maintenance of order in a sub-Christian 
society”. If such be the case, if rulers and magistrates are “ ministers of God”, 
it surely implies that their functions have Divine approval, and it is difficult to 
see how Christians can hold aloof from participation in the affairs of State, even 
though the fulfilment of duty may involve what is unpleasant. Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr rightly remarks: “’The problem which society faces is clearly one of 
reducing force by increasing the factors which make for a moral and rational 
adjustment of life to life ; of bringing such force as is still necessary under respon- 
sibility of the whole of society ; of destroying the kind of power which cannot be 
made socially responsible ; and of bringing forces of moral self-restraint to bear 
upon types of power which can never be brought completely under social control.” 
In society as it is force is necessary, and when moral force, by which the Christian 
means love, fails to secure a righteous end, there must, unless social anarchy is to 
ensue, be resort to coercive measures of restraint. ‘The weakness of the nonresistant 
a and policy is that it fails adequately to correlate law and grace, justice and 
Professor Hershberger warns his co-religionists of the danger of making 
pacifism a religion in itself. Thrice he declares, “ Christian nonresistance is a 
fruit, not a root. It is one of the ethical teachings of the Gospel ; it is not the 
Gospel itself”. Yet sometimes he comes very near to the error he deprecates, 
by giving to the doctrine of nonresistance a prominence which it does not hold in 
the New Testament. Much as we respect his convictions, we must insist that 
nonresistance is not a central feature in our Lord’s teaching, and it should never be 
exalted as an article of the essential Christian faith or made a test of Christian 
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fellowship. Whether or not the Mennonites make nonresistance a test of member- 
ship is not clear, but in a manifesto issued by the Mennonite General Conference 
in 1915, two years before the United States entered the First World War, there 
occurs this clause, “ As a church we should disown all members who bear arms 
as soldiers as that term is commonly understood ”’. 

On the issue of nonresistance Christian opinion is divided. In almost all 
Christian communions there are to be found “conscientious objectors” and 
“ conscientious assenters”. Mutual tolerance and respect should mark their 
relationships, and in the effort to promote peace and goodwill among men they 
should co-operate, inasmuch as they believe that God sent His Son to be the 
world’s Redeemer and the Restorer of the Divine Order, and that the supreme 
= and responsibility of the Church is the ministry of reconciliation for the healing 

the nations. 


Arbroath, 
Scotland. 


J. T. Hornssy. 


CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION?! 


Wuatever comes from Professor Baillie’s pen is sure to be informing and thought- 
provoking, and this booklet, consisting of three Riddell Memorial Lectures (Univer- 
sity of Durham), conforms to expectation. 

Dr. Baillie’s aim is to probe the threefold question as to whether there has 
ever been a Christian civilisation, whether there is such a thing now, and what are 
the prospects in this connection for the future. The first Lecture is an admirable 
historical summary, though it is hardly objective enough to conceal what his answer 
is to be to the general question. For instance he says (p. 16) : “ From the beginning 
the Church had been in the habit of baptizing whole households, including the 
children and the slaves, at a single ceremony.” ‘The fact that the New Testament 
never refers specifically to the baptism of a child might have suggested a less cate- 
— statement. But the positive statement chimes with Dr. Baillie’s central 

sis. 

The second Lecture deals with “ the Christian attitude towards contemporary 
civilization’. Here a strong case is made for the view that the widespread modern 
detachment from Christian worship and fellowship is due as much to the disturb- 
ance of the traditional socia/ life of the community as to the inte//ectual upheaval 
occasioned by such movements as the 4ufk/drung. ‘The two disturbances, so 
closely connected, have produced a vast change in the Christian outlook and habits 
of the community. ‘To this new situation the Church has reacted in two very 
different ways. ‘There are those who hold that the Church should frankly confess 
itself to be a small minority in an unbelieving world and keep itself as pure and 
therefore as detached as possible from the world, while fulfilling its missionary 
task of seeking to save the lost. On the other hand are those who hold that the 
Church has a wider task, that of Christianising the structure of society as a whole, 
and therefore ought not to separate itself from “ the great sweep of national life” 
Dr. Baillie balances these two attitudes against each other with fairness, but finally 
comes down in favour of the latter. His preference is for the Catholic tradition. 

He sees that our choice between these two alternatives is determined by our 
attitude to Catholic practice in admitting to baptism. Of course he rejects the 
system of wholesale coercive admissions which prevailed increasingly from Con- 
stantine onwards, but he sets a high value on the “ open” system of baptising 
families and he would welcome the extension of this practice to the larger social 
units into which the child enters as he grows to adolescence and maturity, all the 
more because the family influence is so much weaker than once it was. The 


1 What is Christian Civilization ? ees D.D., D.Litt., $.T.D. (Oxford 
University Press, London: Humphrey 1945. 59 pp. 25. 6d. net.) 
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principle which attracts him here is one which appealed to both Luther and Calvin, 
viz. that people thus brought under the influence of the Church are more likely 
to be led to saving faith in Christ than if they were kept outside the pale. 

One may well feel that Dr. Baillie has not done equal justice to the two com- 
plementary principles, dictated by both the New Testament and experience, for 
admission to Church membership. He has done more than full justice to the 
principle of “ the judgment of charity ”, but he has not done justice to the balancing 
principle of concern for the Church’s purity. Calvin sought to conserve the latter 
principle by a rigid discipline, which Dr. Baillie would probably not approve, 
even if it could be exercised in our time. Full membership in the Church is for 
people who profess their faith in Christ and whose manner of life, so far as is known, 
does not belie their profession. Since we are not their judges we ought to exercise 
“the judgment of charity” when they make their profession with apparent sin- 
cerity. But Dr. Baillie would open the door much wider than that. In that 
case what would be the effect on that Fellowship of the Spirit which the Church 
was meant to be? And how would the diluted Fellowship influence unworthy 
members to the new life in Christ ? Many, if not most, earnest ministers to-day 
know that the Christian witness of their congregations is grievously marred by the 
present admixture of so many who have no genuine interest in Christ or His Church. 
They feel that the door of admission is already wide enough open in all conscience. 

Dr. Baillie sets much store, as probably we all do, by a “ diffused Christianity “ 
throughout the nation. His hope for the future of society is built upon the main- 
tenance and enrichment of that residue of the faith of former generations. But 
he does not tell us by what means his hope is to be fulfilled. Although he is more 
enamoured of the Catholic tradition than some of us are, he is well aware that a 
“ diffused Christianity’ can only grow more and more attenuated so long as it is 
divorced from a living faith. Indeed the best thing in his third Lecture, and 
perhaps in the whole book, is his reply to Dr. Gilbert Murray’s notion that a 
Christian civilisation can stand when the Christian faith upon which it was built 


has collapsed. 
Daniet Lamont. 
Edinburgh. 


JOHN CALVIN? 


New books on Calvin are few and far between, and good books even rarer. So 
that it is disappointing when a fresh one is not up to the standard its subject deserves. 
The present work sets out to give a popular picture of the Reformer’s life and 
thought, and is in the manner of apo/ogia made familiar by Doumergue. Since it 
aims at simplicity, its treatment is elementary and scanty. ‘Taking into account 
its purpose, it may prove very useful in the country of its origin. But it could 
hardly be recommended to English readers. ‘The style and manner grate on our 
ears, and several dubious points (e.g. the date of Calvin’s conversion) are treated 
as if they were certain. ‘The impression we receive of Calvin through this book 
is not that which a study of the facts and his theology would yield. Calvin is so 
whitewashed that his features are virtually indistinguishable. 

The most interesting chapters are the last two: “ On the Road to Dem 
and Social Justice,” and “ Influence Abroad.” Here, despite a few doubtful 
items, Professor Hyma distinctly rises above the standard of the earlier chapters. 

The format is good, especially to our war-weary eyes; but there are a few 
misprints—e.g. Jntitutes and Ermasus occur within one paragraph on p. 39. 


T. H. L. Parker. 
Cambridge. 


The Life By Albert University of 
pp. Be Bed mans Publishing 
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NOTES ON GENESIS! 


In this collection of 118 Notes, Dr. Pieters defends belief in what he calls the 
“Plenary” Inspiration of Holy Scripture (pp. 11, 13) rather than its Verbal 
Inspiration. He accepts the literal creation of Eve (p. 84), but not the talking 
serpent (pp. 97~98) ; the literal Eden, but not the literal Fall in Eden (Note 49) 5 
and he emphasises the universality of Flood traditions (p. 123), but not the univer- 
sality of the Flood itself (p. 118). . But since palaeolithic man existed in all con- 
tinents, any catastrophe involving the whole race must equally have visited all. 
(In this connection, see the Fournal of Transactions of the Victoria Institute, \xii. 
[1930], pp. 62-95.) 

As a geologist, I regret Dr. Pieters’ treatment of the “ Restoration” theory, 
and doctrine of successive creations. His long Bibliography (pp. 181-187) 
includes no author who has seriously discussed this doctrine ; and his treatment 
(p. 21) of the brief but apposite references to it in the Scofield Bible is unsatisfactory. 
For it matters little how we render ¢ohu in Isa. xlv. 18, the word itself being iden- 
tical with that used in Gen. i. 2; and since Isaigh says that the earth was not 80 
created, it is clear that Gen. i. 2 does not describe the earth’s condition when 
created in the beginning (Gen. i. 1), but some later and worse condition. Dr. 
Pieters often cites Driver and Skinner, yet apparently never noticed that they both 
allowed the tenability of the restoration doctrine, Skinner even saying that the 
“ safest” exegesis would regard the second verse of Genesis as depicting a “ dar- 
kened and devastated earth from which life and order have fled ” (Crit. and Exeget. 
Comm. on Genesis, pp. 16-17). ‘The subject is too large to be discussed here, but 
I personally deny most of the assumptions cited by Dr. Pieters (p. 63) as required 
to square the Bible account of creation with geology. I manage quite well without 
them, and find many things which are anomalous on his system to be logical desiderata 
on my own. Among these are the formation of an atmosphere on the second Day, 
the early watering by mist instead of by rain, the first rainbow after the Flood, 
and the improvement of seasons after the Flood. 

But we agree on many points. I welcome Dr. Pieters’ repeated insistence 
(pp. Pe 139, 150, 171, 177, etc.) that the God of the Bible is no mere tribal 
deity but the Creator of all things and God of all mankind. The importance of 
this fact, so clearly emphasised in the Scriptural account of origins, cannot be 
overstressed. He also rightly insists (p. 104, etc.) that all offences are against 
God, Who demands the maintenance of human law, and equity between man 
and man, declaring death to be the wages of sin, and offering only one Way of 
escaping that Lake of Fire which is the Second Death (Rev. xxi. 8). This is 
timely, for we live in days of increasing quasi-sentimental unbelief, so that scoffers 
like Dr. Julian Huxley talk of the God of the Bible “ tending to fade away, like 
the Cheshire Cat in A/ice, until only a faint cosmic smile remains” (Re/igion 
without Revelation, 1940, p. vi). Dr. Pieters draws attention (p. 86) to what he 
well calls “the great lie, the first and fundamental falsehood, ‘thou shalt not 
surely die’”’; for its revival in transcendental form—denying the Second Death 
as incompatible with a God of Love—is a marked feature of our day ; just as Paul 
declared (2 Thess. ii. 10-12) that those who “ had pleasure in unrighteousness ” 
would dislike “THE” Truth (or Gospel of Salvation, cf. 1 Tim. i. 15) and 
believe “ THE ” Lie (the age-old gospel of impunity). For it is “ the” lie, not 
“a” lie, in the Greek. Paul’s use of the definite article indicated that this lie 
was the best-known one, and so clearly recalled “ the great lie, the first and funda- 
mental falsehood”, to which our Lord Himself must also have referred in John 
viii. 44—where it is likewise “ the” lie in the original. Note how our Lord 
directly connects it with the Devil himself as a murderer in the beginning. 

1 Notes on Genesis. Albertus Pieters, D.D. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Michigan. 1943. 6 pp-, incl. Bibliography and Index. $2.00.) 
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Genesis is, indeed, the seedplot of all subsequent Revelation ; declaring the 
universal Godhead of Jehovah, and indicating, from its account of the beginning 
of the history of our race, the two opposed gospels offered to our forefathers and 
ourselves—the smooth but murderous Lie of the Devil, and the saving Truth found 
in the wonderful Seed of the woman. It is significant that both the Lie and the 
Truth are directly concerned with the Second Death. The Truth affirms that 
Death, and offers Salvation from it ; while the Lie denies that Death, and so ridicules 
the idea of Salvation, and encourages lawlessness. 

Dr. Pieters’ work on Genesis should be of use to all students. His separation 
of issues into special “* Notes ”’ is a convenience, his large Bibliography has a distinct 
value of its own, and the provision of an Index greatly facilitates references. 

Although I, as a geologist, have my own answers to real or imagined difficulties 
regarding the Hexaemeron and the Flood, I appreciate Dr. Pieters’ treatment of 
many other issues raised in the superb prologue of Revelation. With most of Dr. 
Pieters’ conclusions I personally agree ; and whether one agrees or not, it is con- 
venient to have these matters discussed, with references and relevant data. 


L. M. Davies. 
Edinburgh. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


4 Maker of Modern China. By Albert J. Garnier. (The Carey Press, 
London. §3.) 
Tue destiny of China is one of the most fascinating problems of to-day. The 
writer sees encouraging signs that she may find in Christianity her inspiration for 
the future. But it must be a Christianity whose “ standard of conduct must not 
be inferior to that demanded of the best follower of Confucius ; its spirit of worship 
must surpass that of the most devout Buddhist ; while its devotion to an ideal must 
not fall short of that of the most ardent follower of Karl Marx”. Sandwiched 
between two sections descriptive of the China of 1869 and the China of to-day, 
is one which deals with the remarkable work of the Welsh Baptist Missionary, 
Timothy Richard. It is not in any sense a biography, rather a series of illustra- 
tions of how he played his part in preparing for the revolutionary awakening of 
that great land. The serious student will have to go to larger works, but this 
book will whet his appetite. 


Timothy Richard. By E. W. Price Evans, M.A. (The Carey Press, 6s. net.) 
Tue Baptist Missionary Society has good reason to be proud of the work done 
under its auspices in China by Timothy Richard. ‘The account of his work in 
A Maker of Modern China is here followed by a short biography of the man himself. 
The two books are therefore complementary, and certainly the second one does 
not come behind the first in interest. 


Sermons on the Christian Way. By H.L.Hemmens. (Carey Press. §5. net.) 
Mosr of these sermons have appeared in the Christian World Pulpit, but many 
will be glad to have them in this attractive book form. They are simple and 
direct applications of Scripture passages to the needs of to-day, models in their 
way. ‘The Rt. Hon. Ernest Brown contributes a Foreword. 


“ And so all Israel shall be saved.’ By William Hendriksen, Professor of 
N.T. Literature at Calvin Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michigan. (Baker’s Book 
Store, Grand Rapids. 45 cents). 

Tuis little booklet of 36 pages deals with the problem of how to reconcile God’s 
Promises to Israel with the manifest history of Israel since New Testament times. 
He will not have it, with Calvin, that “ All Israel” means the Church, and con- 
cludes that it means all elect Jews of all times. 
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Eric Liddell. By D. P. Thomson. (M’Corquodale, Glasgow. 15.). 


Tue death of Eric Liddell in a Japanese internment camp brought a sense of sorrow 
to a wide circle. Not so often does a Rugby international and Olympic cham- 
pion devote his life to the evangelistic campaign and the missionary cause, but when 
he does he strikes the imagination of the world. ‘This little sketch of a full Christian 
life is abundantly welcome. 


The Modern World and Its Delusions. By Major-General H. N. Sargent. 
(The Covenant Publishing Co., Ltd., 6 Buckingham Gate, S.E.1.) 


Wuewn a soldier takes to preaching, and many of them do, the message often 
proves forthright and wholesome. General Sargent covers a wide field in his 
search for delusions to demolish, surveying the entire world at war and men’s plans 
for world betterment. He finds hope in the Atlantic Charter, especially if it be 
accompanied by a change of heart in the nations; but beyond that our confidence 
lies in the knowledge of God’s Eternal Purpose. But then, alas, the General 
plunges into “ the history, ethnology, philology, and heraldry” with which the 
British-Israel doctrine is supported. Recently a captured German propagandist 
document passed through my hands. It was amusing to see the capital that was 
made out of this British-Israelitism! There is nothing that is not perfectly 
innocent in it; but one cannot but regret that so many estimable people must so 
concretise God’s Almighty Plan. 

The Speeches in the Acts of the Apostles. By F. F. Bruce. 

The Theology of Prepositions. By Basil F. C. Atkinson. 


Tue Tyndale New Testament Lectures for 1942 and 1943 are here published in 
attractive form by the Tyndale Press, 39 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, at 
2s. 6d. each. Mr. Bruce reviews the Speeches in the Book of Acts in the light of 
the forms and methods of classical rhetoric as used by the historians from Thucy- 
dides to Josephus ; and gives weighty reasons for believing that St. Luke’s practice 
is more like that of the former than that of the latter. The Speeches he reports 
are not free compositions to serve as examples of his own rhetorical skill or to set 
forth his own theology. Often they are stylistically inferior to his “ best Greek ” 
as seen e.g. in the Preface to his Gospel. In the Jerusalem speeches, which Luke 
could not have heard, there is not only a “ primitiveness ” in the theology relatively 
to the theology of St. Paul, but there is eitllehes of faithful adherence to an Aramaic 
source. All this points to an historical conscience in reporting, which gives us 
confidence that we have the words substantially as they were spoken. The case 
is argued with amplitude of knowledge, and convincingly. The Speeches are 
classified as Evangelistic (for Jews and proselytes, or for pagans), Deliberative, 
Apologetic and Hortatory, and are carefully analysed both as to style and content. 
= Speech to the Areopagus is particularly illuminated by Mr. Bruce’s wealth of 
olarship. 

can schoolboy knows the importance and thorny difficulties of prepositions 
in all languages, and every attentive reader of the New Testament realises how some 
of them enter into the very heart of the matter. “A ransom for many ”; “ The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you, or among you”, “'The Good Shepherd lays 
down His life for the sheep”: these are but a few outstanding instances of the 
Theology of Prepositions, or “ the relationship between theology and philology ”’. 
It would be possible to let pious imagination loose here, but Dr. Atkinson follows 
the rigorously scientific method of determining as exactly as possible the meaning of 
the words and sentences of the text before attempting any theological definition. 
He has thus given us an exhaustive survey of the use of prepositions in the New 
Testament, and contrives to do so in an interesting way. Incidentally he throws 
light on several difficult passages, including the well-known Heb. iv. 15, “ tempted 
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in all points as we are yet without sin ”, of which he offers a new and illuminating 
interpretation. One would like to quote his closing comment on the words, “ from 
Him and through Him and unto Him are all things”. But this must suffice : 
“ It seems to me that the whole of theology is contained in this one sentence and 
expressed by these three prepositions.” 

A very high standard has been set for future Tyndale Lecturers. If it is 
maintained the Lectureship will well repay the labours of its founders. 


What is An Evangelical? By Max Warren. Foreword by the Bishop of 
Rochester. (The Church Book Room, 7 Wine Office Court, E.C.4.) 


Tuis pamphlet may be thought mainly to concern Evangelicals within the Church 
of England, but many others will welcome a voice from a section of that great 

communion which has gone rather silent of late. It has been a sheer delight to 
read these wise, strong, informed, and charitable pages. Dr. Warren feels that 
Anglican Evangelicalism is suffering from a sense of frustration and is not pulling 
its weight in the theological world of to-day. He insists that the first step “ is to 
recognise that there is a vocation in having a point of view” and he goes on to 
assert the Cardinal Principles of ar. Evangelical theology. ‘These are the Priority 
of Evangelism ; the Emphasis on the need for Conversion, or conscious personal 
encounter between man and God ; Trusting the Holy Spirit ; and the Priesthood 
of all Believers. These principles are worked out in relation to the Doctrine of 
the Church, its worship and sacraments, the Holy Scriptures, and the process of 
sanctification. In conclusion, brief reference is made to that typical instrument 
of Anglican Evangelicalism, the Society, or rather the Societies, through which in 
the early Nineteenth Century it exerted a beneficent sociological influence and 
achieved many notable humanitarian reforms. In the Twentieth Century they 
may have their part to play in preventing the threatened “ paralysis of the demo- 
cratic spirit”. Altogether a stimulating and encouraging little book. 


Professor Lamont has contributed another of the “ Vital Issues” series 
published by the I.V.F. at 6d. each. It may be wondered how one who is 
“* naturaliter” a mathematician can command so happy and persuasive a style. 
But Dr. Lamont is also a preacher steeped in Scripture and a pastor who under- 
stands the human soul. In God the Redeemer he treats of Redemption as a past 
Event, as a present Experience, and as a future Hope, all with a freshness of touch 
and loyalty to evangelical truth which will ensure for his booklet a warm welcome. 


One can but refer to a number of smaller publications which have come to 
hand. The Beginning of Wisdom, by the late Professor D. M. Blair (I.V-F., 
25. 6d.), is a collection of his addresses on various occasions. Holding the Faith, 
by Gordon Harman (I.V.F., 15.), is designed as a guide to private Bible reading. 
Daily readings for six months are suggested with simple questions to bring out their 
devotional meaning. The Liberator We Need, by Balint Miklos, a Hungarian 
minister of the Free Church of Scotland, is a series of simple evangelical talks 
notable for their fervour. Flames Worth Fanning is an account of the Welsh 
Revival by Geoffrey Williams, with a passionate plea for prayer for revival. 
Victory Vision, by Clew Garnet, expounds the relevance of the Bible for the two 
major problems of life : “ What is Man?” and “ What is Man’s Objective ?” 


Tue Eprror. 


